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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WAS H I N GTO N 


April 29, 1958 


Dear Allen: 

You will find attached a copy of the Record and 
Proceedings of the Conference on "Foreign Aspects of 
U. S. National Security", which has been prepared by the 
post-conference Committee for International Economic 
Growth. 


I hope this report will serve to recreate for all 
of the participants some of the atmosphere of February 
twenty- fifth, as well as furnish them with a permanent 
record of the talks and discussions. 

Again let me thank you for making such a fine 
presentation at the Conference and for letting us have 
Foster with us at the Speakers Table for dinner. 

Very sincerely yours. 


X— - 


Eric Johnston 


The Honorable Allen W. Dulles 
Director 

Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles (at the microphone), first 
speaker of the morning session. At the left, Conference Chairman 
Eric Johnston, right, Adlai E. Stevenson. 
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WHAT THIS REPORT IS ABOUT 


At the request of President Eisenhower, 

Mr. Eric Johnston convened a Conference on "For- 
eign Aspects of United States National Security" in 
Washington, D. C. on February 25. 1958. 

Completely bi-partisan in character, the Conference 
brought together leaders of both parties and out- 
standing citizens from practically every state, 
Alaska. Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Thev came, as 
Mr. Johnston said in opening the conference- — 

“to discuss the free world’s mutual security — 
the security of our own country in a troubled 
world: to explore the root and substance of 
America's security in this year of 1958 and for 
the rears ahead.” 

This record of the Conference, 

which the President characterized as in many re- 
spects the most unique occasion at which he had 
ever been present, is divided into four parts. 

Part One, a Summary Report, gives the background, 
outlines the general trend of the discussion and 
some of the factual material, and quotes statements 
that highlight main points made by the speakers. 
Part Tiro gives the full text of the addresses, be- 
ginning with that of President Eisenhower, which 


actually followed the dinner at the end of the 
day's session. 

Part Three gives a somewhat condensed record of 
the afternoon question-and-answer panel headed by 
Vice President Nixon, ft also contains a brief ac- 
count of the panel on Post Conference Education, 
which concluded with the adoption of a motion 
recommending formation of an independent citi- 
zens' committee to encourage discussion and stimu- 
late a further flow of information about the Mutual 
Security Program. 

Part Tour gives the order of events in the day’s pro- 
gram, and lists those who participated and those 
who assisted Mr. Johnston in organizing the Con- 
ference. 

For the sake of ease in reading, 

the quotations in Part One do not indicate omis- 
sions by the usual mechanical device of spaced 
periods . . . The reader can readily compare the 
extracts with the full text in Parts Two and Three 
— a rich mine of thoughtful material, of which only 
surface outcroppings appear in the Summary Re- 
port. 
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A corps of volunteer hostesses hoodie the =orl, morning tosk of registering .he por.ioipont. 
from 42 states, Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 
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A SUMMARY REPORT 


"An event without parallel in modern American 
History ..." 

. . . is how the New York Herald Tribune described 
this conference in Washington where some 1400 
Americans gathered late in February, 1958. 

Thev met to discuss the security of the United 
States and its foreign aspects — in the age in which 
man is preparing to travel to the moon and beyond. 

They met in the knowledge that we are nearing 
the da\ when man has the power to exterminate 
the human race — in which two nations share much 
of the responsibility for the destiny of mankind. 
What the USA does in relation to the USSR and 
other nations, and what the USSR does in relation 
to the USA and other nations, will not only shape 
our own ami the world’s future but determine 
whether there is to be a future. 

In the four months preceding this Conference, 
the USSR had given ample evidence that it is now 
prepared to challenge the United States on the 
hitter's home ground, in the fields of scientific 
achievement and peaceful production. What might 
once have been regarded as the idle boasts of the 
Kremlin, were now reinforced by the hard realities 
of two earth-circling satellites and by S2 billion of 
Communist aid to countries within the Free World. 

It was acute awareness of this Soviet challenge 
which brought 1400 national leaders from all walks 
of life, every sector of our land anti both political 
parties to the “Conference on Foreign Aspects of 
United States National Security” at the Ffotel Stal- 


ler on the third day after Washington’s birthday. 
There were hundreds more who wanted to sit in on 
this discussion, but they had to be turned away 
for hick of room. It was, in the words of Time, 
“one of the most diverse citizens’ groups ever as- 
sembled.” 

Specifically, the Conference was called to ex- 
plore methods for providing a fuller flow of in- 
formation to the American people about the Mu- 
tual Security Program — that legislation which au- 
thorizes the U. S. Government to help build up 
the military defenses of the Free World; to cooper- 
ate with other countries in strengthening their econ- 
omies; to lend technical assistance to help those who 
want to help themselves; to provide emergency 
relief for children, for the oppressed and for vic- 
tims of disaster. 

Partisanship Took a Holiday. 

Political foes famous for forthright speech put 
away partisan verbal hardware at this Conference, 
proving once again that there are causes big enough 
to bring together people from opposite political 
poles. 

Among the participants were the President of 
the United States, a former President, two former 
Presidential candidates, the Vice President, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 193 Mem- 
bers of Congress, the Chief Justice, the Secretary of 
State and his Democratic predecessor, the Secretary 
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Bi-partisan spirit demonstrated. Left to Right, Dean Acheson, former Democratic Sec- 
retary of State, former President Harry S. Truman, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson Majority 
Leader of the Senate, and Republican Minority Senate Leader, William F. Knowland. 


oL Defense, and scores of other high Government 
officials. 

Former President Truman joined wholeheart- 
edly in support of President Eisenhower’s proposals 
toi Mutual Security. Equally generous support came 
from the President’s opponent in two elections, 
Atllai E. Stevenson. The former Secretary of State, 
Dean Acheson, was on the same side of the argu- 
ment as the man he has sometimes vigorously criti- 
ri/ed, Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. Vice 
President Nixon, leading a discussion panel, under- 
took to answer any question that tame horn the 
lii , or, even the most sharply critical. 

Sealed at the same table at luncheon and dinner 
were such political opposites as Senate Majority 
Leader Tendon B. Johnson. Democrat, and Mi- 
norite Leader William F. Knowland. Republican; 
House Majority Leader John W. McCormack. 
Democrat, and Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin. 

and Minority Whip Leslie G. Arends, Repub- 
licans; and the Democratic Chairmen and the rank- 
ing Republican Members of a number of important 
( Congressional committees. 

Outside the political sphere, leaders in three 
threat religious faiths, Protestant, Catholic, and 


Jewish — the Reverend Edwin I . Dahlberg, Presi- 
dent of the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U. S. A.; Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York; Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, 
President of the Synagogue Council of America- 
showed their fundamental agreement regarding the 
moral foundations of cooperation and assistance 
through the Mutual Security Program. 

Why then was this Conference called, 

if informed leaders, representing different political 
and religious beliefs, all agree as to the vital neces- 
sity for Mutual Security? 

Because, successful action in a democracy de- 
pends not only upon informed leaders but even 
more upon an informed body of citizens. As the 
President said: "It depends on the fullest under- 
standing by every American of the importance of 
these programs to our country.” But as yet, many 
Americans are not sufficiently informed about Ma- 
ma 1 Security to have such an understanding. 

For example, Representatives Carnahan (Dem- 
ocrat from Missouri) and Merrow (Republican from 
New Hampshire), both Members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, had returned the day 
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before the Conference from a joint speaking tour 
of 32 cities in 21 states. They reported that their 
audiences were interested in the program, eager to 
learn about it, "and we found that once the benefits 
of the program were understood and the program 
explainer!, there was enthusiastic support.” 

The Conference ot February 25th was called, 
therefore, to inform a broad group of citizen leaders 
about Mutual Security, with the hope that they in 
turn would carry the facts to ever-widening groups 
of citizens. It was for this reason that the Con- 
ference teas organized around the leaders of over 
300 national organizations representing all facets 
of America; business, labor, agriculture, women’s, 
veterans, nationality groups, and fraternal orders to 
name but a few. It was also for this reason that 
the opening t.alks undertook to explain 

What the Mutual Security Program is. 

It is a program through which the United States 
and other nations join together to strengthen their 
mutual security and to advance their mutual search 
for peace. This is done in two ways: First, through 
Militarv Assistance, we increase the military de- 
fenses ol the United States and the Free World at 
a minimum cost; and Second, through Economic 
Assistance, tee help lay the foundations for eco- 
nomic growth “in the newly-developing countries of 
Asia, Africa and the Near East, so that they can be 
strong enough to be economically independent and 
thereby politically independent of foreign domi- 
nation.” The Administration’s request for this 
program for 1959 is $3.9 billion, two-thirds of which 
is for Military Assistance and one-third for Eco- 
nomic Assistance. 

The Military Assistance part 

of the program, as requested for 1959, amounts 
to $2,630 million or only about one-sixteenth of the 
cost of the domestic armaments program. President 
Eisenhower itemized this military figure as follows: 
“The sum needed for direct military assistance to 
others is SI. 800 million. Defense Support, which is 
the financial assistance we give certain countries in 
order to help them maintain necessary militarv 
forces, accounts for another $830 million." 

Secretary of Defense McElroy, dealing in more 
detail with the military side of the Mutual Security 
Program, said that the United States is currently 
furnishing weapons to more than 40 countries and 


also providing extensive training. However, this 
is not a one-way street. Since 1950 , he said, our allies 
have spent about $5 of their own money on mutual 
defense for every Si contributed by the United 
States. 

What has this mutual effort produced? Secre- 
tary McElroy noted our worldwide network of over 
250 major land, sea and air installations outside the 
United States. Our allies also have 34 percent more 
ground forces (also better trained and equipped) 
than in 1950, 108 percent more combatant vessels, 

1 12i/2 percent more conventional aircraft and 23 
times as many jet planes. 

The President, the Vice President, and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, each stressed the fact that “the 
unit costs in sustaining this allied power are far 
less than in producing similar strength from our own 
resources.” In addition, “if we should attempt to 
do the whole task ourselves, the number of young 
men inducted into our armed forces would be 
sharply increased.” Vice President Nixon, in the 
afternoon session, was quite specific: 

“As far as the Military Assistance is con- 
cerned, what we are doing is simply providing 
the funds to maintain the forces on the perim- 
eter of the Communist empire, forces that 
have to be maintained, not only for the defense 
and security of the countries in which those 
forces are located, but also for our own defense. 
And if these forces weren’t maintained by the 
Koreans, the Formosans, by the South Viet- 
namese, by the Turks and our friends in West- 
ern Europe with our help, we would have to 
do the job alone. On the average, it would cost 
us in dollars, purely apart from the manpower, 
five times as much at least to maintain the 
same level of military strength abroad that we 
currently have.” 

Military Assistance— Necessary but Negative 

Throughout the day, speaker after speaker 
acknowledged the necessity for Military Assistance 
and for other defense expenditures, but all agreed 
with James R. Killian, Jr. — the President’s “mis- 
sile czar” — that “defense is only a part of the na- 
tion’s task; and that it is a negative part”. 

The President, and his Democratic predecessor, 
Harry S. Truman were in such close accord on this 
[toint that their words flow almost as a continuity: 

“To maintain America’s military strength 
during the next five years, we shall spend more 
than 200 billion dollars. This almost unimagi- 
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ruble sum will, together with similar but 
smaller expenditures of our allies, keep us in a 
' i 5 po,,mc. Bui tl.ee sum,, great as 

the' are. cat, not produce a single t ^tg 
useful thing for human beings . (Presidcn 

Eisenhower) 

• Now, what can we hope from all these 
weapons— all these billions of dollars we must 
spend for defense? The most we can hope o 
Jain from them is a stalemate— all we can do 
with them is to buv tune. But time for what, 
vdu mav ask. Are we to go on blindly with no 
hope, no plans for ending the armament race 
no program for establishing a just peace in the 
rvorkl Except to pile weapon upon weapon 
No, mv friends, that is not the answer. (For 
mer President Truman). 

Economic Assistance— Affirmative Step 

Toward Peace 

"One of our best hopes”, Mr. Truman con- 
tinued. “is economic assistance for other na- 
tions. This is a chance to move forward, to do 
something affirmative toward breaking the 
si dentate. This is our chance to take action to- 
ward peace, behind the shield our defense 
ft, ices form for us. Foreign economic assistance 
is the cutting edge on the tool that 
meaning and purpose to all our efforts for 

defense.” 

This positive theme of Economic Assistance as 
an affirmative step toward peace preoccupied tie 
attention of many of the speakers, bringing forth a 
displav of high thinking, deep feeling and noble 
expression such as results only when men are pro- 
foundly moved bv great events and causes. 

•In the last analysis we can have positive 
security only through positive peace [the Presi- 
dent said], A positive peace is one brought 
about bv active work to create the living com 
ditions, the level of education and health, the 
mutual understanding, and the sense of com- 
mon purpose that make possible the everyday 
substance of living in harmony with our neigh- 
bors. Peace is an affirmative, constructive, con- 
tinuing development. 

Referring to the sum which the United States 
devotes to this affirmative step toward peace the 
President noted that “Economic and technical aid 
totals SI, 300 million— about half of what we 
spend for the military portions of the program . 

Mr. Truman felt that this amount was unduly 
modest: “If there is any money in the budget that 
holds out any hope for mankind, this is it; and we 


ouoht not to be talking about cutting it but about 
raising it— perhaps raising it substantially. People 
will forgive us for spending too much in the searcr 
for peace; they will never forgive us for refusing 
to spend enough.” 

What Good Has Our Mutual Aid Done? 

In asking this question. President Eisenhower 
referred to the entire Mutual Security Program— to 
the two-thirds which is spent on military assistance 
and to the one-third which is spent on economic 
assistance. 

He then recalled for the participants the sit- 
uation in Greece in 1947 before the Truman Doc- 
trine gave assistance, the critical situation in Iran 
before the fall of Mossadegh, and the perilous con- 
dition of South Viet-Nam after the partition o 
Viet-Nam in 1954. In each of these cases, mutual 
aid resulted in “freedom saved and communist im- 
perialism checked at a crucial point.” 

Our program of mutual aid has produced 
equally dramatic results in the economic field, re- 
sults which are clearly tied to our own economic 
prosperity. A measure of the benefits to the U. S. 
economy can be seen in the rising value of U. S. 
exports to Europe since the Marshall Plan stimu- 
lated recovery from World War II. For example, 
the value of U. S. exports to Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg increased by 47 per cent between 1948 and 
1957- by 55 per cent to Italy; by 67 per cent to the 
United Kingdom; and by 95 per cent to the Nether- 
lands. These five countries combined spent over 
one billion dollars more for U. S. products in 1 5 
than in 1948. 


What is the Present Function of Mutual Aid? 

The function of our mutual aid program has 
shifted from meeting post-war emergencies to build- 
ing the long-range basis for peace. It has shifted 
from the swift restoration of Europe’s war-damaged 
economies to the slow, difficult task of economic de- 
velopment; it is now concentrated heavily in the 
newly-developing countries of Asia and Africa where 
vast reserves of human energy are opening up in a 
way that has not happened for centuries. 

“Is this tremendous force to become funneled 
into violence, rioting, destruction of orderly 
government, and communist exploitation. , 
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the President asked. "Or will [it] be chan- 
neled into producing better education, wider 
sharing ot prosperity, improved health and 
living standards, and greater freedom, self- 
determination and self-respect? 

"1 ook at a single figure. Over a large part of 
this area the average individual has twenty cents a 
day to live on True, these people have been 
abysmally poor for centuries. But there is a change; 
recently most of these countries have become inde- 
pendent. " 1 he world has seen twenty new countries 
born since World War II.” Their people are now 
determined to have a better life, and "the trained 
communist agent is always present, trying to make 
communist capital out of this normal and healthy 
dissatisfaction with needless povertv.” 


Summary Report 5 

This, the President said, is what American co- 
operation in the economic development of these 
countries means: 

"Improved agriculture and industry raise living 
standards and give more and more people a 
solid stake in peace. 

"Improved education brings greater political 
stability and international understanding. 
“Improved health cuts dowm poverty and misery 
which are well-known breeding-grounds of dis- 
order and communism.” 

Why Is This Aid "Mutual"? 

Our aid program is mutual because it helps 
America at the same time that it helps our friends. 
The evidence given by the speakers supported the 



Senator Theodore Francis Green (Democrat, Rhode Island), Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in 
ernest discussion with Secretary of State John Foster Dulles. 
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Three national leaders join forces. Adlai Stevenson. President Eisenhower, Thomas E. Dewey. 


Chase ltd.. Photo 


conclusion that the program has these practical 
results: 

• It provides military safeguards, through co- 
operative action, of a kind that the United 
States could not possibly obtain if we tried to 
on it alone, even though we put far more 
men in uniform and imposed far heaviei 
taxes for defense. 

• It strengthens our Allies— strong allies are an 
asset, weak ones a liability. 

• It helps to assure access to materials which 
the United States must import not only tor 
defense, but for industry and everyday living. 

(Bv 1975, we shall need to import between lo 
per cent and 100 per cent of our requirements 
I'o, the 20 most important industrial raw 
materials, ranging from antimony to zinc). 

• ft enlarges foreign markets by helping to 
create new purchasing power and new com 
sumer demands where hitherto there has 
often been only the economic vacuum of 
utter poverty. (In the last five years our 
foreign trade has expanded 08 per cent 
our domestic trade 18 per cent. Foreign trade 
now provides more jobs, 4 i/ 2 million, tor 

\mericans than the automobile, textile, 
chemical and steel industries combined). 

. It helps newly-developing countries to hold 
oil Communist attempts to turn discontent 
into subversion. It helps these countries to be- 
come sturdy, self-respecting members ot a 
peaceful Free World community. And thus, 
. It helps independent countries to stay inde- 
pendent. More people have gained pohtica 


independence since World War II than have 
gone behind the Iron Curtain in the same 
period, even when one includes the vast pop- 
ulation of Communist China. If these newly 
independent people should go the way o 
China, more than three-fourths of the world 
would be Communist. 


Aid Dollars Spur U. S. Employment 

At a time when there is so much concern about 
recession and unemployment, it’s important to 
remember that 600,000 Americans in factories and 
farms throughout the United States owe their jobs 
to the Mutual Security Program. This fact, which 
was pointed out by the first three speakers of the 
day— Messrs. John Foster Dulles, Adlai E. Steven- 
son and Neil H. McElroy-camc as a new thought 
to many of the participants. 


“There seems to be an idea in some quarters, 
dd Secretary Dulles, “that the money appropriated 
or Mutual Security is in some way taken abroad 
ml spent there. Of course, this is not the fact 
yctuallv, nearly 80 cents of every dollar of Mutua 
iecurity funds is spent right here in the United 
dates to buy farm products, machinery, materials, 
,nd military hardware, which in turn are sent 
.broad to aid the recipient country. By thus aid- 
„g both the U.S. economy and the economies of 
oreign countries, Mutual Security dollars do 
louble duty. 
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Russia's Challenge to Mutual Aid 

I he Soviet Union lias not been blind to the 
restless forces in the less developed countries, 
forces which demand some tangible signs of eco- 
nomic progress; nor has it been blind to the 
strength and achievements of America's Mutual 
Sec mils Program in meeting these rising aspira- 
tions. Accordingly, in the last several years the 
.Soviet bloc has begun to imitate this program by 
mounting its own strong program of trade and aid. 

-Mi. -Mien YV. Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, gave the Conference facts 
about tiiis new Soviet challenge: 

"I he total amount in credits and grants ex- 
tended b\ the Sino-Soviet bloc for economic 
development outside the bloc over the last 
three years [is] the equivalent of about $2 
billion. 

"Over 115 percent of this aid has been con- 
centrated on six countries— Afghanistan, 
Syria, India, Indonesia and Yugoslavia. 

In these countries over the past two and a half 
sears, Soviet programs in aggregate have been 
more than double those ol the Free World. 
Many other countries are today in the throes 
of deciding whether to seek aid from the West 
or from the Soviet bloc. 

" 1 * u ' -Soviet programs have also included a 
large-scale movement of technical personnel 
to the Free World countries. More than 2000 
are now active in nine countries in which 
t . S. comparable personnel number less than 
1000 Also large numbers of technicians arc- 
going from these countries to Moscow, Prague, 
and Peiping for their training.” 

Russia Has "Declared War" 

on the United States "in the peaceful field of 
trade to quote Mr. Khrushchev’s own words. In 
repeated statements during the past year, the 
Russian leader has indicated a shift in Soviet 
tactics from the use of military force to that of 
economic penetration. This is a serious chal- 
lenge which cannot be ignored, in the light of 
existing facts. Mr. Allen Dulles analyzed the 
Soviet strategy as follows: 

I he evidence as we now see it indicates that 
the l SSR does not propose to use its military 
power in a manner which would involve the 
grave risk of war. 


it seems clear that the Soviets desire to press 
fin ward in the area where they probably 
consider us most vulnerable: the winning of 
the allegiance and eventually the control of 
the uncommitted nations by trade and aid, 
and by subversion. 

“They probably estimate that if they can in- 
duce us to devote our resources almost exclu- 
sively to the military field, they can the more 
easily break our economic and cultural ties 
with other nations and win them over. 

"Today: February 25th, is the tenth anniver- 
sary of the take-over of Czechoslovakia by 
Communism. Not a shot was fired. It was 
not guided missiles but the so-called ‘guided 
democracy’ which did the trick.” 

Stevenson Would Test Russia's Motives 

Mr. Adlai Stevenson, like Mr. Allen Dulles, be- 
lieves there is a vast difference between the pur- 
pose of Russian loans and credits and the purpose 
of our economic assistance. He suspects that the 
Soviet Union is using aid and trade for the ultimate 
goal of political control. Accordingly, he would test 
Mr. Khrushchev’s sincerity. As part of a six-point 
program, Mr. Stevenson recommended the follow- 
ing: 

“Sixth — Against the background of an en- 
larged and stabilized American program, weav- 
ing together the great resources of the indus- 



Discussing a point are two prominent guests, Adlai E. 
Stevenson, right, and Senator Leverett Saltonstal! (Re- 
publican, Mass.) 
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triali/ed nations, giving play to private as well 
as govet innent initiative, we could well invite 
Mr. Khrushchev to coordinate his ellorts with 
onrs it he is really interested in the economic 
development and political independence of 
these less fortunate countries. Such coopera- 
t ion — and I hope we leave no stone unturned 
in out effort to cooperate— could avoid the 
waste and hazard of blackmail that results from 
competition in this kind of effort. And if the 
Soviet ^ are not interested in joining our inter- 
national elfort. such an offer would at least 
unmask the motives behind their assistance 
programs.” 

The Responsibility of Neighbors 
In a Shrinking World 

Moving beyond the question of the Soviet 
Union and its challenges, Mr. Stevenson struck a 
responsive chord in the other Conference partici- 
pants when he expressed his own conviction that: 
“Obviously this isn’t just a contest with Commu- 
nism. Our interest in the independence of these 
vast areas would be just as vital if Russia and 
China were still governed by imperial Czars and 
Emperors. Even if the Communists were to call off 
their campaign of economic and political penetia- 
tion. the need for our effort to help these emerging 
nations make the transition to modern, viable econ- 
omies would remain. For so long as a billion people 
in this shrinking world see no hope of fulfilling 
their impatient demands for a better life, the threat 
of disorder, desperate measures and dictatorship 
remains, and there can be no real hope for the 
secure peace the world is yearning for. 

The inter-dependence of peoples in a shrinking 
world was also w r hat President Eisenhower had in 
mind, later in the day, when he said: “My friends, 
if we are to find the world we seek, w r e must catch 
the vision of the neighborhood of the world. When 
we ha\ e done this, all such measures as Mutual 
Securin' trill seem as natural and logical — or as 
necessary to our own good— as our activities foi 
communin' prosperity, health, and education seem 
now.” 

The Moral Challenge to America 

The belief that nations, as well as individuals, 
have a responsibility toward their neighbors is one 
whit h is deeply embedded in the minds and hearts 
of mativ Americans. Why then, they ask, must the 


United States always stress the factor of “self 
interest” in its international programs? In our home 
communities, are we good neighbors only because 
it pays? 

"I hope we Americans will cease to be ashamed 
of generosity and magnanimity,” Mr. Stevenson 
said. “No nation ever before approached what this 
one has done to help others help themselves, and 
not bv any means in self-protection either. Why 
don't we glory in it? Why aren’t we proud of it? 
Why do we ridicule our best instincts? I have said 
before, and 1 repeat, that I haven’t seen any repeal 
of the command to love your neighbor.” 

In the present world situation, there is a moral 
and spiritual challenge to America, and it was to 
this challenge that the three representatives of the 
great religious faiths addressed themselves. 

Said Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg: 

“The world is weary and disheartened by the 
continuing plans for massive retaliation. We 
yearn for someone to lead in plans for massive 
reconciliation, on a global scale, and look for 
the day, which we believe to be at hand even 
now, when America’s great wealth, resources, 
and power shall be dedicated to that end. 

“Can we ever expect the world to believe in 
our peaceful intentions when we appropriate 
45 billion dollars for our military budget and 
only a few million dollars for non-military 
development and technical cooperation?” 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams took note of “our 
present serious problems of recession and unem- 
ployment” but recalled that similar problems faced 
Rome at the time it collapsed before the onrush of 
barbarians. Rome’s collapse was due only in part 
to her absorption in military affairs and her conse- 
quent neglect of the economic crisis. T his crisis 
was really a secondary symptom: “the economic evils 
had their root in moral apathy and paralysis of 
human will.” 

“Clearly, a radically effective strategy needs to 
be devised for regenerating the spirit of our 
people, for giving them a renewed sense of 
courage, confidence and mission, and for 
enabling them to develop a sober, rather than 
a neurotic, awareness of our opportunities, as 
well as our perils.” 

Bishop Fulton ]. Sheen cautioned the Con- 
ference that the United States must not base its 
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mutual aid only on sell-interest and materialism. 
'To do this would be to put ourselves on the same 
basis as the Soviets. We would thereby assume the 
basil Marxian principle of the economic deter- 
mination of history. 

“The foreign aid of the United States must 
introduce some factor besides the economic, 
political and military, one which is the strong- 
est in our national traditions and one which 
the Soviets not only lack but repudiate. They 
have one fear in our dealing with the rest of 
the world, that we will take cognizance of that 
defect which makes them suspect by all the 
peoples of Asia and Africa, and that is our 
bclii f in God, the dignity of the human person, 
the freedom of conscience, and the principle 
that the State exists for man, not man for the 
State. 

“The Soviets would have the world believe 
there is only hunger of the belly. Our great 
country which has risen to prosperity because 
it holds that God has endowed men with cer- 
tain inalienable rights must recognize that 
‘not bv bread alone doth man live’. 

“This is the crux of the question of foreign 
aid." 

But What About Mistakes in the Program? 

Even the strongest advocates of the Mutual 
Security Program readily conceded that there have 
been mistakes in its administration. On this par- 
ticular point, Mr. Truman had some forceful com- 
ments to make: 

“There tire many people who say they don't 
like the foreign aid program because they be- 
lieve it is administered badly. I don’t believe 
that From where 1 sit, it looks as if a lot of 
things are now being administered badly — but 
you can’t abolish the government on that ac- 
count. Neither is that the way to correct mis- 
takes in the Mutual Security Program. Exam- 
ine it all you please, correct all the mistakes 
you can, improve it every tear and every day, 
eliminate waste and increase efficiency — but 
don't scuttle the ship just to stop the leaks.” 

In the best traditions of an American town 
meeting, critics of the program had their say par- 
ticularly in the afternoon panel, when questions 
from the floor were answered by Vice President 
Nixon, Dcputv Under Secretary of State C. Douglas 
Dillon, Assistant Secretary of Defense Mansfield 
D. Sptague, ICA Director James H. Smith, Jr., and 


the Manager of the Development Loan Fund, 
Dempster McIntosh. 

Why isn’t more of the program channeled 
through the United Nations? Why isn’t military 
assistance put in the Defense Department budget 
rather than the Mutual Security budget? What 
is being tlone to correct mistakes in both the 
economic and the military programs? Hasn’t 
there been a great deal of waste? Aren’t there too 
many Americans abroad in connection with these 
programs? Don’t we need a second World Bank? 
What is being done to protect American overseas 
investments? Why should we spend American 
money to build up our competitors? 

These were some of the billion-dollar questions 
which the panel members answered frankly and 
fullv, and which are included in Part Three of this 
Conference Report. And then there was Danny 
Kaye's heart-warming reply to a question about the 
United Nations Children’s Fund. 

Vice President Nixon’s answers to two of the 
questions were among the highlights of the day: 
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Standing room only in the Presidential Room, Hotel 
Statler. 
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Why Spend Money Abroad For Projects 

We Turn Down At Home? 

He ay do you rationalize draining swamps in 
India and building dams in North Aim a, a ques- 
tioner asked, while in the name ol economy we ic- 
tuse to start needed reclamation and water resouuc 
projects here in our country? 

-We do want to develop our own country [Mr. 
Ntxon answered j. We want better recanta- 
tion. Hood control, and development ot out 
aerhulture and all our resources, but would 
iust like to suggest that wc can have the finest 
reclamation program in the world and it s not 
$;r.o make 8 any difference il we’re noi 

around to enjoy it. 

-We have to realize that in aiding these coun- 
tries in developing their water and powe. 
resources, we are ol course aiding ourselves. 

We also have to realize that the a ternauve o 
providing funds for the ‘capital deficit toun- 
rics is one that the United States and t e 
Free 'World cannot accept. It’s either .econom c 
deterioration followed by political instability 
which allows the strongest minority group to 
Uiko ove r_fascist or communist; [oi it] forces 
these countries to turn somewhere else for ait. 

\ n d 1 don’t need to tell you that thei 
others who will offer the aid when we in the 
See World do not take the opportunity to 
offer it ouselves. 

-In World War II we also had no new starts 
in Ve'tamation. There was very W. * 
plaining, because we were fighting a war toi 
our survival. What we must understand now is 
that we are again fighting a war for sums ah 
It’s not a military war at this point. Its an 
economic war. But it can destroy the independ- 
ence and the liberty of free peoples just as 
,ureh as nulitarv war. And for that reason , 
is necessary for us to make some sacrifices at 

In une." 

Why Spend Money To Help Neutral Countries, 

especially when we know some of them will use it 
to soc ialize their institutions? This was a question 
that was pul in various forms. 

-What is our opponent in this conflict.- [Mi. 
Nixon asked in turn.] We know what it is— 
international communism. What is the morta 
eneniv of international communism in any 
place in the world? It’s national independence. 

If vou can make a country strong enough to 
he independent of foreign domination, the 
Communists have then lost the battle. 



The audience gave its close attention to the speakers. 


• I say this is in our interest. Let us take India 
[as an example]. It is far better for India 10 
any one of these countries to be independent, 

10 be neutral, to be uncommitted, than to be 
on the Communist side. As far as India is con- 
cerned, whatever we may think of the govern- 
ment, whatever disagreement we may have 
with the leaders, we must remember they have 
the same great tradition of common law that 
we have, they have the same belief in freedom 
of speech and freedom of press that we have. 

••There are parts of their economy that are 
nationalized, so this brings us to the question 
do we finance socialism abroad? My answer is 
ih is. It the United States deliberately places 
conditions and strings on its aid programs, 
we mav as well not have them at all. We 
believe our system is the best kind ol system 
for us We may also think it is the best kind 
for other countries, but we must remember 
dial the conditions in each country vary, t be 
tradition in each country varies, and the 
leaders and the people must have the same 
right as we to choose the kind of economy and 
die kind of government they want. 
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“As far as our self-interest is concerned, the 
question is not that we are buying friends. 
1’his is not the purpose of the program. The 
question is: By this program tire we making 
countries around the world strong, independ- 
ent members of the community of nations? If 
they are independent, if they are strong, this 
is the answer to communism because inter- 
national communism is completely incompati- 
ble with national independence.’' 

Science, Technology and Free World 
Development 

Science is one cat' the great creative forces in 
the modern world and one in which Americans 
have special faith, because we have used it so exten- 
sively and effectively to transform and improve 
conditions of living. Other nations can do likewise 
and to the mutual benefit of us all. T his was the 
aspect of mutual aid discussed by Dr. James R. 
Killian, J r., who, since Sputnik, has been on leave 
from his post as President of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in order to serve as Special 
Assistant to President Eisenhower for Science and 
Technology. 

If we wish to see scientific progress on a wide 
settle, he said, we must help create the kind of 
environment that makes it possible. 

“Science and technology can be put to work 
only when they are woven into the fabric of a 
society which is modernizing its political life, 
its educational institutions, its methods of ad- 
ministration, and its outlook toward the whole 
economic process. 

“This broad transformation of traditional 
societies can be carried out only on the spot 
by the citizens of the new aspiring nations. 
But the component of help from abroad may 
be decisive to the outcome. The economic 
aspects of our foreign aid program tire designed 
to supplv that essential component. They aim 
to help c reate the essential conditions for prog- 
ress; to create the circumstances in which 
modern sc ience and technology — anti the scien- 
tists and engineers who know its methods and 
possibilities — can perform their creative tasks.” 

What Kind Of World For Our Children? 

Throughout the day of February 25th, one 
central theme appeared and reappeared in the 
words ol every speaker, regardless of his profession. 


his politics or his religion. Mr. Stevenson stated 
it in this manner: 

“The present generation in the West bears 
a heavv and inescapable responsibility for the 
kind of world in which their children and 
grandchildren will live. 1 am deeply convinced 
that the outcome depends on what the govern- 
ments and peoples of the industrialized world 
do now — over the next decade — not on what 
is done a half century from now. Peoples of 
Asia, the Middle East and Africa arc now 
gaining momentum; the new nations are now 
defining their inner character and purpose, 
what we do or fail to do now will thus cast 
long shadows.” 

Success Depends Upon Our Understanding 
And Action 

Action in a democracy, however, depends upon 
a full public awareness and understanding of the 
issues. And therefore, the Conference voted to 
carry on the high purposes of this meeting by estab- 
lishing a national committee of private citizens. 
It will be the mission of this committee to convey 
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Three speakers awaiting their turn. 
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to all our citizens a iullcr How of information on 
the foreign aspects ol our national secuiity. Foi, 
the participants at the Conference lecognizecl that 
there teniains much to be clone it their zeal and 
understanding is to permeate to the grass roots of 
all America. 

■‘Success." said the President in closing his 
speech that night ‘‘depends on the fullest un- 
derstanding by every American of the impor- 
tance of these programs to our country, as well 
as an understanding of the hopes and needs 
and views of our friends overseas. It depends 
not onlv on what we are willing to give, but 
on what we are willing to receive and learn 
from others, ft depends on our realization of 
the indispensable role played by mutual aid 
to produce a safe and peaceful world. 


••'I bis is no lime for shortsighted narrowness. 
The arras of leaders of both parties who have 
come together here today is eloquent proof 
that on this issue partisanship has indeed taken 
a holidav. The urgency of the times and the 
opportunity before us call for gieatness of 
spirit transcending all Party considerations. 

•The tasks of building and sustaining a mighty 
military shield are hard, and tremendously 
cost Iv. The tasks of patiently building a sound 
peace in a sound world are less costly, but even 
harder. 

“Americans have always shown a greatness of 
spirit and capacity of understanding equal to 
the demands of both w’ar and peace. Ameri- 
cans will show these qualities now, and in the 
years ahead." 
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President Dwight D. Eisenhower with Conference Chair- 
man Eric Johnston, and Co-Chairmen, Mr. Erie Cocke, 
Jr., Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris. 
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SECURITY 
and PEACE 


The Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower 
President of the United States 



Mr. Chairman, and Fellow Americans: 

I am speaking tonight at a unique dinner in Washington. At this dinner are nauonal 
leaders from all walks of life, every sector of our land, and both political parties ^ 

They have been meeting all day in our nation's Capital, considering one o tie mos 
critical and embracing problems of our times-lhat of furthering the peace. 

I am honored to join with them tonight, for they are dedicated people. I hey are ded- 
icated to this proposition: . . 

In the last analysis, we can have positive security only through positive peace. 

Today a principal deterrent to war is adequate military strength. We are sustaining it, 
and will keep on sustaining it. 

But a positive peace is one brought about by active work to create the living conditions, 
the level of education and health, the mutual understanding, and the sense of common p 
pose ^that inake possible the genuine everyday substance of living in harmony with out 

neighbors. . 

Peace is an allnmadvc. cons,,.,, , ivc, continuing development. Us inundation u tar i « u- 
taiional process that a, ill give to all people a (oiler on, lets, and, ng ol the shadows 
under which we live, and a united determination to dispel them. 

To maintain America’s military strength during the next five years, with no gi eat 01 
ear lv change in the world situation, we shall spend more than $200 billion. 
imaginable” sum will, together with similar but smaller expenditures o om a 1 , P 

a S Tt m security posaure. But these sums, great as they are cannot produce a single 
constructive, useful thing for human beings. Indeed they can give us no more than rela- 
tive security; only true peace can give us true security. 

For the past four decodes the primmry goal ot America,, foreign pohc y-ovcr ndmgja 1 
others— has been u> bring about this kind of peace-,, peace m winch aver, nanon me, 
hdcrnlv progress, each in its own way. toward a better hie [or all us people. 
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The methods we use in working for this kind of peace are many and varied. They in- 
< 'hide day-to-day diplomacy, talks with heads of friendly governments, tireless efforts to work 
out amicably the dashes ol interest that naturally arise even among friends. They include 
building the mechanisms of peace, such as treaties of friendship and the United Nations. 
They involve the effort to Lake specific steps toward peace, among them, satisfactory disarm- 
ment plans. They include information activities, cultural programs, educational exchanges 
and promotion of mutually profitable foreign trade. And they involve the program of mu- 
tual security. 

It is with this last item that 1 shall principally deal. 

It is my conviction that, urgent as the outlay for our own missiles and other modern 
weapons may be, a strong program of military and economic aid is equally urgent. 

This is a strong statement. It is bare, plain, fact. 

My friends, we are talking about a program that has been proving its worth in prac- 
tice for over ten years. And yet, every time another year comes round, the mutual security 
program is compelled to engage in a life-and-death struggle for its very existence. 

Why? The reason is that the attack is based, not on the record, not on the facts. It is 
based on slogans, prejudices, penny-wise economy and above all, an outright refusal to look 
at the world of 1958 as it really is. 

What the ostrich-like opponents of mutual security seem to be saying is: “Billions for 
armament, but not one cent for peace!” 

Let's get away from sloganeering, and look at facts. 

Lo do so, let us seek answers to three simple questions. 

What is the mutual security program? 

What good has it done? 

What is its present function? 

What Is Mutual Security? 

Mutual aid is of two kinds: military and economic. 

Of these, the military side is much the larger. In our request for 1959, the sum needed 
for direct military assistance to others is $1.8 billion. “Defense support,” which is the financial 
assistance we give certain countries in order to help them maintain necessary military forces, 
accounts for another $830 million. The military strength maintained by these friendly coun- 
tries is as necessary to our security as it is to theirs. Moreover, the unit costs in sustaining 
this allied power are far less than in producing similar strength from our own resources. 

li we should attempt to do the whole task ourselves our over all costs would go up at 
an appalling rate. The number of young men inducted into our tinned forces would be 
sharply increased. 

In short, I know of no responsible military authority who would for a moment con- 
sider abandoning or weakening our program of military aid. 

But having provided, with the cooperation of our friends, for safety against military 
assault, we face only a bleak future of indefinite support of huge armaments unless we get 
on with the constructive work of peace. One of the major tools available to us, which 
serves both defensive and constructive purposes, is economic aid. 

Economic and technical aid totals $1.3 billion. This is about half of what we spend 
for the military portions of the program. 

The larger part of this activity falls under three headings. 
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One is technical assistance. Often these countries have the needed funds, and labor, and 
determination, to carry out splendid development programs. These include improvements 
m irrigation, agriculture, roads, dams, health projects, schools and industry. Out small 
investment in providing the special skills of our experts supplies the necessary spark to re- 
lease all this creative energy. 

Another major part of economic aid is loans. Many of the newly developing countries 
ca „not, in the early stages, borrow money from investors or banks. The new Development Loan 
Fund will tide them over this difficult period, until their economies become stronger. 

Still another category of economic aid is called Special Assistance. This includes, among 
other things, grants where loan repayment would be imposssible. 

In short, economic aid is designed to bridge the two great gaps that stand in the path 
of most of the newly developing countries: lack of trained manpower, and lack of capital. 


Results of Mutual Aid 

Now, the second question: What good has all our mutual aid done? 

The answer is this. Mutual aid has repeatedly played a major part in keeping free-world 
countries from losing their freedom. It has thwarted the Communist hope of encircling and 
isolating us by taking over vulnerable smaller countries, through aggression or subversion. 

I give a few examples. 

Consider Greece, in the winter of 1947. Some 30,000 Communist guerrillas, financed from 
foreign sources, had seized control of large parts of the country. The government did not have 
the resources to strengthen either its small, poorly equipped forces or the crumbling 

economy. 

At that point, under the Truman Doctrine, United States economic and military aid went 
to work. 

With its help, bv the fall of 1949 the number of guerrillas was reduced to less than a 
thousand, and later wiped out altogether. And. during the years that followed, the tottering 
economy ivas restored to pre-wai levels. 

The result: freedom saved in a crucial sector, Communist imperialism checked. 

Recall the critical situation in Iran before the fall of Mossadegh. 

The economy was in chaos. Pro-Communist elements within the country were strong. 
The stage was set for a Communist take-over of this strategic country. 

But the Shah and his people reacted vigorously, deposed Mossadegh and re-established 
law and order. American economic and military aid were promptly given and greatly bolstered 
the new government. Now the country’s oil, so important to our European allies, is flowing 
again. A vigorous development program is in progress. Iran has found strength as a na ion. 

The result: again, freedom saved. Communist imperialism checked at a crucial point. 

In 1954 we saw a clear case of the connection between mutual aid and peace in Viet-Nam. 
When Viet-Nam was partitioned in July 1954, South Viet-Nam faced the threat of overt aggres- 
sion. It had the problem of absorbing nearly a million refugees. The country was full of 
private armies and subversive groups. 

' In spite of these appalling difficulties, Communist efforts to dominate South ViecNam 
have entirdv failed. For this modern miracle, the Viet-Namese people under the dedicate 
leadership of President Diem deserve great credit. At the same time, American ° ^ 
kinds placed an indispensable role. With our help a national army was organized and trained. 
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Technicians helped the government to set up institutions needed for healthy business and na- 
tional life. 

1 he result: once more, freedom saved. Communist imperialism checked, at a highly 
critical point. 

Nov ask yourselves, my friends: If this flood had not been stemmed at these points, 
where vould it be now? 

Can there really be anyone left in America who will say: “Never mind. Let these countries 
go one by one. We shall find peace and security in Fortiess America.” 

We might as well try to find peace by building another Chinese wall. 

Our hope lor permanent security and peace today is not in fortifications and walls. It is 
in the hearts and minds and unity ol purpose of the people whose ideals we share throughout 
the free world. 

The Present Function of Mutual Aid 

Our third question is: What is the present function of mutual aid? 

As our mutual aid programs have shifted from meeting post-war emergencies to building 
the long-range basis for peace, the scene of operations has shifted. Our technical and economic 
aid is now cont entrated heavily in the newly developing countries of Asia and Africa. 

Throughout large parts of these continents, vast reserves of human energy are opening 
up in a way that has not happened for centuries. 

This poses a blunt question. Is this tremendous force to become funneled into violence, 
rioting, destruction of orderly government, and Communist exploitation? Or will this force 
be channeled into producing better education, wider sharing of prosperity, improved health 
and living standards, and greater freedom, self-determination and self-respect? Is our goal a 
|usi and permanent peace or is it just a precarious security built on arms alone? 

II you wonder why there is so much restlessness in such places as the Middle East, South 
Wia and the Far East, look at a single figure. 

Over a large part of this area, the average individual has 20 cents a day to live on. 

Some ask: “Hasn’t this been true for centuries? Why then is it suddenly such a problem?” 

One reason is that most of the countries involved have recently become independent. The 
voi Id has seen twenty new countries born since World War II. With independence and with 
greater knowledge of the outside world there has been a new hope, and a new determination to 
hate a better life. 

In these countries the trained Communist agent is always present, trying to make Com- 
munist capital out of this normal and healthy dissatisfaction with needless poverty. 

In the last few years the Communists have added a new technique: Blocked in their efforts 
io use military force for expansion, they have turned to oilers of economic loans and credits — 
and this in spite of their own low standard of living at home. They are trying to imitate a 
valuable and needed program we began 10 years ago. 

There is a vast difference, however, between the purpose of Russian loans and credits and 
the purpose of our economic aid. 

The Soviet Union wants to gain economic, and ultimately political, control of the coun- 
tries site pretends to help. 

We, on the other hand, want these countries to stand on their own feet as proud, robust 
friends and partners with whom we can live in mutual respect. 
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Improved agriculture and industry raise living standards and give more and more people 
a solid stake in peace. 

Improved education brings greater political stability and international understanding. 

Improved health cuts down poverty and misery which are well known breeding grounds 
of disorder and communism. 

Imperatives for Peace 

My friends, if we are to find the world we seek, we must catch the vision of the neighbor- 
hood of the world. When we have done this, all such measures as mutual security will seem 
as natural and logical — or as necessary to our own good — as our activities for community pros- 
perity, health, and education seem now. 

While economic aid undeniably helps other nations, it likewise strengthens our own secu- 
ritv and economic position. It establishes good relations with nations from whom we obtain 
important raw materials and other goods. Asia, for example, supplies five-sixths of the world’s 
rubber and half of its tin. Moreover, the countries principally concerned represent the greatest 
potential market for future trade relations. Already they are buying five times as much from 
us as in 1938. 

If anyone, then, wants to judge this entire program only on a what’s-in-it-for-me basis, 
he can find all the justification he needs. But beyond this, if others want to add another 
element, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto you,” 1 see no reason to apologize 
for acknowledging this kind of motive. 

I can see no great evidence of intelligence in sneering at “do-gooders" if their do-gooding 
helps America at the same time that it helps our friends. 

But it is not a primary purpose of mutual aid to produce expressions of gratitude and 
affection. 

We should rather look for these things: Is economic aid helping these countries to hold 
off Communist attempts to turn discontent into subversion? Is it helping them to become 
sturdy, self-respecting members of a peaceful free-world community? Is it helping to win, for 
all of us, a secure and just peace? 

The answer is “Yes.” 

Tonight I am not discussing the importance to peace and to our own domestic prosperity 
of the fullest possible trade with other nations - trade which means jobs to more than four 
and a half million Americans. That would take another speech in itself. But let me try to 
pack my views into one or two sentences. 

Under current conditions, the urgency of both our mutual security and our reciprocal 
trade agreements legislation leaves no margin for error. These are not merely useful sugges- 
tions or helpful hints. 

They are iron imperatives of security and the building of true peace. 

Of course, in the last analysis, the success of our efforts for peace depends heavily on our 
relations with the Soviet Union. We urgently want these relations improved. 

We have urged that orderly preparatory discussions be undertaken to lay the groundwork 
for a productive high-level conference. 

We have indicated a wide range of crucial topics on which we would be willing to work 
toward agreement. 

A start has been made toward increased exchanges of people and ideas, through an agree- 
ment in principle recently concluded in "Washington. 

A greatly increased flow, in both directions, of leaders of thought in the two countries 
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would be productive in making the voices of our two peoples more influential than are the 
pronouncements of governments. In line with this thought I suggested, in a recent letter, that 
visitors to us bv such non-governmental Soviet leaders would be welcomed. 

Another American proposal is that, beginning perhaps with cooperative projects aimed 
at conquering major diseases, we might embark upon a broad program of Science for Peace, 
which would raise the level of scientific knowledge anti achievement all over the world. 

Moreover, our country proposes that we seek without delay to work out practical mecha- 
nisms to insure that outer space will be devoted only to peaceful uses. 

We will spare no exertion, we will neglect no approach — with the people of the Soviet 
Union, as with those of the free world - whenever there is any promise of another step, large 
or small, toward a world of prosperity, justice and harmony. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, my fellow Americans, the action I would like to ask of you is simple. It is 
vour fullest support of the pending programs of mutual military and economic aid. 

Success in these fields, as always in a democracy, depends on you. 

It depends on the fullest understanding by every American of the importance of these pro- 
grams to our country, as well as an understanding of the hopes and needs and views of our 
friends overseas. It depends not only on what we are willing to give, but on what we are willing 
to receive and learn from others. It depends on our realization of the indispensable role played 
bv mutual aid to produce a safe and peaceful world. 

Anti remember this: as our aid program goes forward with your support, people all over 
the world will know that it is not a maneuver carried out by a dictator - rather it is an expres- 
sion of good will and basic common sense coming from the voluntary act of a free people. 

This is no time for shortsighted narrowness. The array of leaders of both parties who 
have come together here today is eloquent proof that on this issue partisanship has indeed 
taken a holiday. The urgency of the times and the opportunity before us call for greatness 
of spirit transcending all party considerations. 

The tasks of building and sustaining a mighty military shield are hard, and tremendously 
costly. The tasks of patiently building a sound peace in a sound world are less costly, but even 
harder. 

Americans have always shown a greatness of spirit and capacity of understanding equal 
to the demands of both war and peace. Americans will show these qualities now, and in the 
vears ahead. 
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OPENING 

REMARKS 


The Hon. Eric Johnston 
Chairman of the Conference 



Fabian Bachrach 


It was my great privilege, at the request of the President of the United States, to invite 
vou to this Conference on Foreign Aspects of United Slates National Security. 


Now I have the pleasure of bidding you welcome. 

At the outset of our meeting, I should like to present two fellow citizens who have given 
generously of their time and energies to make this conference possible— my Co-Chairmen. 
Mrs. Ellen Harris of Denver, Colorado, former National Co-Chairman of Citizens for Eisen- 
hower. and Mr. Erie Cocke, Jr. of Atlanta, Georgia, former National Commander of the 
American Legion. 

It seems to me fitting, as we open today’s discussions, to state as simply as possible why 
we are here-why the President proposed this citizen assembly anti what we hope to accom- 
plish as the day progresses. 

We have come here to discuss a fundamental aspect of our national policy-the Free 
World’s mutual security-the security of our own country in a troubled world. 

W e have come here to explore as deeply as we can the root and substance of America’s 
security in this vear of 1958 and for the years ahead. 


We are here to seek information about policies and plans, about objectives and purposes 
of mutual security. We are here to inform ourselves and to take this information back to 
our own communities, there to be discussed and considered by the American people. 

And whv are we doing this? We are doing this because we feel that mutual security is a 
subject that is worth the most serious national attention. We are doing this because we 
know that a democracy’s success depends on popular understanding. In a demociacy, a po icy 
is onlv as good as the people’s understanding of it. 

As we study our mutual security program today, we will find that there are two prin- 
cipal aspects— the military and the economic. 
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All of us know how much our safety and the Free World's safety depend on mutual mili- 
tary strength. We need the military for our common defense— to turn back any aggressor 
who might plan to march in and take over. 

But do all of us know that military strength is not enough? It resolves nothing. It is a 
negative force. \\ hat it does is to buy us time for a positive, affirmative course to bring 
about conditions essential to peace. 

In seeking this course, the economic aspects of mutual security are vital. They alone can 
prot ide stability in the new third world— a world which today occupies one-third of the earth’s 
land area and where one-third of its people live. In this underdeveloped third world, eco- 
nomic growth and development is the primary concern. And here the primary threat from 
aggressors comes in economic mufti, not in military olive drab. 

In our deliberations today, this area of economics will deserve our closest attention. It 

is our most difficult area. It is here that we really have so much to learn— and perhaps not 

so much time to learn it. 

I his day is die beginning, only a beginning. It is a moment in which we might plant 
seeds. The seeds, if we wish to plant them, will need our devoted care and cultivation in the 
days, the months, and the years ahead. I think we can make these seeds germinate and 
grow. I think we have come here because we deeply believe this. 

In an unprecedented way, our honored speakers and our eminent guests testify to the 
significance of our meeting. But, in my opinion, the most impressive thing about this assem- 
bly is neither our notable guests nor our head table. What impresses me most are you, all 
of you, from all parts of our country, who have come here to join in this forum. 

At this meeting there is only one status and only one commitment for each of us. The 

status is our American citizenship. The commitment is the love of our beloved country. 
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THE FREE WORLD 

and 

MUTUAL SECURITY 


The Hon. John Foster Dulles 
Secretory of State 





Dep't- of Stole Photo: Whit Keith, Ji 


foresee. U can' and I think will pin, an .ndispensabk par. in the (onnnlatton ot critical 

foreign policies at a decisive moment in history. 

Vs I stand here mv thoughts inevitably go back to a day almost exactly 10 years ago when 
, a Th Secretary Marshall at the National Cathedral and participated in one of a senes 

rntic and now a Republican Secretary of State. . 

This is a national eifort without partisan characteristics whatsoever, and as sue r, it can 

. ( nd will continue, and will succeed. 

Now there are a good n,a„y rea„„ S tor .^porting .hi, Mutual Seen, a:, Prog™ . w.li 
mention verv briefly onlv a few of them. 

There is fust of all a very elemental reason. This program gives employment to abou 
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that is not the tact. The money which is spent for the Mutual Security Program virtually in 
its entirety is immediately spent in the United States, and it creates jobs, it does not take 
away jobs from the American people. 

A Deterrent Power 

But, of course, there are reasons far transcending that in importance. This Mutual Secu- 
rity Program assures to the United States the use of bases throughout the world which are 
absolutely indispensable for our security, our safety, the deterring of war and the preservation 
of peace. The deterrent power of the United States would not be adequate, would be subject 
to elimination by a sudden blow, if iL were confined merely to the United States, based merely 
upon the United States. It is absolutely indispensable that there be bases dispersed around 
the world in order to have the diversification and the geographical sites dispersed, from which 
retaliatory power could take off. 

That is secured for us by the Mutual Security Program. And let me make clear this: that 
to have these bases, it is not enough to have the physical possession or occupancy of certain 
pieces of land. It is not enough to have a paper with writing on it which says that you can use 
a base. It is absolutely indispensable for the effective use of these vital areas that they be bases 
not just of military power but bases of good will, friendship and cooperation. 

So it is that the various features of this Act are in that respect interlocked because not 
only do they provide for the bases upon which the Free World depends for the deterring of 
war, but they help to assure that these bases will be friendly bases. I assure you that no base 
is of anv value whatsoever if it is a base located in hostile territory or where the surrounding 
people are unfriendly. Such a base is a liability and not an asset. 

And then there is a third reason. This Mutual Security Program helps to maintain in 
existence forces around the world which are largely contributed by allied nations. 1 hey have, 
for example, nearly five million ground forces around the world which help to hold various 
strategic areas and to deter attack upon them. Eighty per cent or more of the cost of that is 
borne by our allies. We make a contribution of around 20 per cent, perhaps. But the whole, 
the 100 per cent, is an effective defense of the United States because, make no mistake about it, 
if there is attack anywhere in the world, that is an attack which is designed immediately or in- 
directly, presently or prospectively, to injure, and be an attack against, the United States. We 
are the target. 

Well, now, there is another aspect of mutual security and that is that the Mutual Security 
Program contributes to keeping out of the tentacles of Communist imperialism many countries 
of the world, newly independent in great part, underdeveloped in great part, which are coveted 
bv communism as part of its program. The Communist program was announced a long time 
ago and was only recently reaffirmed. It is designed to encircle, and eventually to strangle, 
the United States. Already that strategy has worked to the extent of bringing nearly one billion 
people within its control. The purpose is to go on and on until finally, as I say, the United 
States is encircled and ultimately there is economic strangulation. At that point Mr. Stalin 
remarked that the remnants of capitalism might, and he put it in quotes, “voluntarily ’ give 
in to communism. 

Only recently, as you know, Mr. Khrushchev announced: We declare war upon you, not 
military war but economic war, and in that we are relentless and are determined to win. 

These countries, as Mr. Johnston has pointed out, have to a large extent recently won their 
political independence, but that is not enough because there is throughout this area, as a result 
of gaining political independence, a tremendous expectation that something now is going to 
happen, something better is going to happen in terms of the economic life of the people who 
for so many generations seem to have been caught in a morass of hopeless poverty. Unless 
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ultimate undoing ol the l n,ted St ‘ l “ S tQ ;( pretty compelling list: the deterring 

" : " e the preservation tor the United States of an environment in 

a at'ti. securely. Surely those are goals worth seehtn. 


A Counter Challenge [hrat international communism 

But there is something beyond that. \ou k t s the belief, the 

is a pretty formidable allair. It is have hold of Retiring which is going 

lM ‘°l b ?' ,e! ' ° t ;; o f”“|; e ° |!r°mr'd Von ** the fact that a group of people 

to enable them to dominate t , tliiicl of the world’s population. 

* - - - - 

more intensely and that is a greater and a truer faith. 

“^dSn" There has got^o he a dynanne *“ 

wq do are encompassed within that spirit, then I fear that they 

Where in the world is that spirit to be found if it is 
try? That indeed is the \eiy foundation o out founded this nation as a 

Republic as a small, selfish area of secunty the world. Our 

great experiment in human hbeity wiki won c • It proclaimed that all men 

Declaration of Independence proclaimed not me, el ya pohtica! fact It ptoc ^ ^ ^ _ n 

are endowed by their ^ reator ‘"a ‘id so on the ground, as set forth in the opening 

process of 'p * that it seemed reserved to the American people by then 

ESHSiris =s m “ ,,P °" 

who do not yet have such liberty. 

, f , ci iiement made bv Abraham Lincoln with reference to out Dec- 

all should have an equal chance. 

And he went on to add, 

was about to sav that I would rathe, be assassinated on this spot than to sur- 
render that concept oi out Declaration of Independence. 
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Well, that is the spirit that we need today. It is nothing new. It is the American concept 
of mission, of dedication, not just to ourselves, not to our selfish welfare, but a dedication to 
bring the blessings of liberty to all men everywhere. 

So, as we support for one reason or another specific leason this Mutual Security Program 
1 hope that the American people — and you will have a great part in determining that — I hope 
that the American people will have a rebirth of the faith, the dedication with which our nation 
was founded, which represented for so long a time what was known the world over as the 
"(.real American Experiment.” This is the time to revive, to renew the great American ex- 
periment; and as we think of others, we will in that way he most apt to save ourselves. 

Thank you. 
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WHAT KIND of WORLD 
FOR OUR CHILDREN? 


The Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson 



I have come here today to say that L think foreign aid is an essential weapon in the armory 
of American diplomacy and an essential tool for accomplishing America’s peaceful purposes. 

It is not often, as you may have noticed, that J can agree with the Administration so 
wholeheartedly. Indeed, we have had some sharp disagreements. 1 think ol Brooks Hays 
storv about that stubborn old Ozark moonshiner who was apprehended and hauled into court 
for the tenth time. The exasperated judge exploded. “Man, you have caused this court more 
trouble and you have cost the taxpayers more money than anyone ever did before, and this tune 
I’m going to sentence you to the full extent of the law. Have you anything to say?” 1 he 
grizzled old fellow shifted his tobacco and said: “Well, Judge. 1 may have caused you some 
trouble, but no more than you have caused me. 

I feel a little like that about the Administration that has arranged this meeting today. 
Hut it is one of the greatest blessings of our party system that what unites us is usually more 
important than what divides us. And that is especially true today because there is nothing, 
literally nothing - nuclear weapons, ballistic missiles, atomic powered submarines - more 
important than what unites us here today. Democrats and Republicans alike. 

I don’t think this meeting should ever have been held; I don't think it should have 

been necessary to stir up public support and pressure on Congress to vote some money for 

foreign economic aid which is just as imperative, in my judgment more so, than the de- 
fense appropriations that are voted so easily. And that’s what I’ve come to talk about- 
economic aid as distinguished from foreign military assistance and defense support, about 
which the Secretary of Defense and others will doubtless speak to you. I wish it had nevei 
been called “foreign aid”; I wish it had been labeled economic defense, foreign invest- 
ment or economic development. For that’s what it is, and my assignment is to talk about 
funds for technical assistance to the underdeveloped countries, funds lor loans for basic 
economic development and grants for special projects and emergencies-in all less than 
a billion dollars, not a fourth of what the President is asking lor mutual security alto- 
gether, and only about 2 per cent of what we are spending on our defense establishment 

alone. 
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Economic Defense Essential 

But its merit isn’t just that it is relatively inexpensive. Its merit is that it is essential; 
military defense and improving economic conditions in the uncommitted countries ate 
not alternatives— they are both essential. Does anyone really think that the Soviet Union, 
lot example, would deliberately launch a direct attack against this country-if our de- 
iense and retaliatory capability is adequate? But does anyone doubt that Communist polit- 
ical economic — psychological probing and penetration will go on and on all around the 

world? Does anyone doubt that they will nibble away at the Free World and progressively 
isolate us if they can? Does anyone doubt that they are making a massive effort to tip the 
scales of power in the decisive areas-in the 18 countries that have recently won independ- 
ence and among the third of all mankind with a per capita income of less than $100? 
Does anyone doubt that they are succeeding after what has happened in a few years from 
North Africa to Indo-China? They have even won elections in important states in India 
and Indonesia. 

I say. and I hope you agree, that the Soviel-Chincse bid by aid, trade, propaganda and 
subversion to win these uncommitted areas is far more dangerous than Soviet missiles or 
Chinese manpower just now. This is the hot war now and we have been losing ground 
in the underdeveloped countries which Lenin and Stalin (and Khrushchev, 1 suspect) be- 
lieved to be the decisive stepping stones, first to the domination of Europe and ul- 
timately of the world. A progressive weakening of our position in these areas in the 
next few vears, coupled with dramatic Soviet advances in the military field, will further 
neutralize 'sentiment among many of our friends. And the enhancement of Soviet prestige 
in the uncommitted areas as a result of Sputnik and Russian educational achievements 
cannot be exaggerated. 

Obviously this isn't just a contest with communism. Our interest in the independ- 
ence of these vast areas would be just as vital if Russia and China were still governed by 
imperial Czars and Emperors. 

Evervone testifies that in the long run the only way to stop Communist expansion 
is to create strong, healthy states resolved to keep their independence and capable of 
resisting. This cannot be done by military aid alone. Indeed I believe overemphasis on 
military assistance and defense pacts furthers Communist success by lending credibility to 
the propaganda that we are warmongers and interested only in buying military allies. 

Well, if all this is so why is there any hesitation about helping these countries to 
modernize their ancient societies, to develop economically and thereby fulfill the aspira- 
tions of their people for human dignity and a tolerable standard of living? 

Lack of Understanding 

I can't answer that question, unless the imperative importance of economic de- 
velopment with our help and by our methods instead of Soviet methods is not fully un- 
derstood. And that, I suppose, is why we are here. 

I would argue that at no time has the principle of foreign aid been of greater sig- 
nificance or more directly served the interests of the United States than it does today. 
For the full scale of the Communist challenge is only now becoming apparent— some $2 
billion of credits and grants-mostly for economic assistance -since 1955. In 1957 they 
sent over 2.000 technicians to 19 countries, 400 to India alone. Last year they brought 
more than 2,000 trainees to Communist countries for technical training. Much of this aid 
has gone to key countries-India, Afghanistan, Indonesia, Egypt and Syria. The purpose 
is obvious— to bring about economic dependence in strategic areas which will sooner or later 
lead to political subservience. 
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And the Communists have many advantages in this contest with then lower costs, 
their large pool of specialists, and their power to inllict sacrifices on their people. I hey 
also have advantages in the appeal which their own recent history of rapid development 
oilers to backward lands, in their capacity to absorb agricultural surpluses in trade ar- 
tangements with underdeveloped countries, their language facility, and then closet iden- 
tification with poor and backward peoples. 

But even il the Communists were to call ofE their campaign of economic and politi- 
cal penetration the need for our effort to help these emerging nations make the transition 
to modern, viable economies would remain. For so long as a billion people in this sin ink- 
ing world see no hope of fulfilling their impatient demands for a better life, the threat 
of disorder, desperate measures and dictatorship remains, and there can be no real hope 
for the secure peace the world is yearning for. 

The importance of economic aid has been enhanced in this last year by another de- 
velopment. While Soviet offers of loans and trade have been increasing, opportunities for 
trade with the West have been dangerously cut. The countries along the Asian fringe de- 
pend heavily upon the export of primary products. Their expansion and their hopes of 
further industrial development have been buoyed up in the last decade as a result of the 
commerce stimulated bv the booming economic conditions in the West. But in the last 
year the trend has been reversed. Export income for primary producers fell by some $600- 
$700 million in 1957 alone, and this, I need hardly point out, is a figure largely in ex- 
cess of any aid the countries received from the West during that period. 

In other words, economic opportunities in the Communist Bloc are incieasing at 
a time when Western opportunities are shrinking. We should indeed compound disaster 
if at this time, having cut trade, we cut aid as well. Thus the stagnant state of our 
economies makes our loreign aid program more urgent than evei. 

Xor, frankly, is this only a matter of strategic or diplomatic interest. We should 
have learned by this time that the most developed countries are the best customers and 
i hat by helping to develop those large and growing areas, we are at the same time helping 
ourselves. For we are helping to create new opportunities for mutually profitable tiade and 
investment and to obtain more dependable sources of the vital raw' materials on which we 
are becoming increasingly dependent. Moreover, the economic fortunes of thousands of our 
own people are tied up with the continuance of loreign aid. In any year, our steady ten- 
denev is to sell more than w’e buy. In present conditions of trade, the surplus which 

America runs with the rest of the world rarely falls below a billion dollars a yeat and 

can rise to as much as S3 or S4 billion. In the last year the dollar gap has reopened 
sharply since domestic recession has cut American purchases abroad. 

In these conditions, foreign aid, which places dollars in the hands of impoitant cus- 

tomers overseas, is one means of protecting our great export industries from a shaip cut in 
our overseas commerce. I sometimes think that those who speak contemptuously of eco- 
nomic aid programs as "handouts” do not always realize in which hands the handout ul- 
timately comes to rest— for it is very largely the hands of the workers and stockholders 
engaged in export indusirv, and a sizable number of American fanneis as well. 

Need For Improvement 

But please don’t misunderstand me. From what I have said I wouldn’t want you to 
conclude that I am wholly satisfied with our foreign aid program, past or present. I’m 
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not. And I have. I confess, some sympathy for those in and out of Congress who have 
hesitated over our foreign aid policies in recent years. 

These programs have only marginally fulfilled their task and certainly have offered 
no very hopeful pointers to the future. They have been geared in Loo high a degree to 
purely 'military considerations. They have contained no guarantee of future continuance. 
Thev have thus been unsuitable as a basis for long term economic growth. They have m 
short been wavering and haphazard. Though they have done something, they have cei- 

tainlv not done enough. 

But we have begun to realize that if foreign aid is to make its full contribution to 
the growth of a more stable world, it must be on a sustained, thought-through and co- 
ordinated basis. The Development Fund for loans on a sustained basts is a reflection o 
this thinking, and 1 emphatically approve this new approach. 

We know something note about the rhythms of development toward a modernized tech- 
nical economy Our aim should be to assist the underdeveloped and emergent nations 
to achieve a ' level of domestic saving which has a chance of becoming self-sustaining. 
The difficulty is that the poverty of so many of these communities in Asia an . lica 
makes the original act of saving virtually impossible. Saving is non-consumption, and ,t 
consumption standards are low enough, to consume less can mean simple extinction. 

The progressive role that development investment can play is to push these emergent 
economies through the first stages of capital accumulation. In each economy, the needs 
w ;il vary, though we can make a good guess that roads, transportation, power, water sup- 
plies and planning surveys will be among the first necessities. As the capital from outside 
helps to build up these first levels of investment, local capacity to save will increase, am 

as domestic savings rise and private investment opportunities increase, the aid programs 

can taper olf. Such a concept gives a beginning, a middle and an end to our efforts ant 

,ees to it that at the end, we leave behind not Cadillacs and file boxes but the solid eco- 

nomic: apparatus ol a modern state. 

1 believe we have made a start toward this phased, sustained and thought-through 
concept of foreign aid, and it is this approach which I most heartily support as the future 
shape of our operations. In it 1 see more than a means of diplomacy or an underpinning 
of our own economic stability. I see it as a new and characteristic American contribution to 
the science of good human relations and to the exciting experiment of living together in a 
world made one by science and technology. 


Recommendations 

I would hope thai this conference might conclude that the primary problem is growth; 
that the threat of communism in the underdeveloped areas is less military than it is eco- 
nomic, political and moral; that the need in these critical areas is social and economic 
modernization. J believe a powerful and sound case can be made to Congress anc the coun- 
nv for a program to promote economic and social health and self-reliance without mili- 
tary strings. And such a program should include, in my opinion, the following: 

/.y,T— This vear the full $(125 million requested should be appropriated to the Eco- 
nomic Development Fund, and next year the Fund should be put on a permanent basis 
so that it can plan investments forward for some years, not merely on a project basis 
but in terms of the total requirements of the receiving nation. Our emphasis should be 
on loans, not gifts, where feasible. You remember Confucius’ question: Why do you dis- 
like me? I have never clone anything to help you.” 
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But oE course we all know that it is a matter of enlightened self-interest for the United 
States to throw the weight of its resources into the economic development of the transi- 
, ional areas of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa. We know that the loss of these areas to 
communism would have incalculable consequences. We know that our economy is increas- 
ingly dependent on imported materials. We know that Western Europe and Japan, even 
more, need an expanding world market if they arc to continue healthy. And if we doubt 
i he reality of these immediate interests, measure the costs, in all directions, of tire engtilf- 
menl of China by communism. 

But there is something more to be said and understood. We live at an exciting mo- 
ment in world history. The next half century will be Lull of change and growth and rising 
aspiration. Industrial maturity takes some five or six decades. That was what it took 
Britain from the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, then the United States commenc- 
ing with the Civil War, then Japan. And it has taken Russia about 50 years ftorn the 
great recoil against feudalism in 1905 to launch Sputnik. But the rhythm of moderniza- 
tion is faster now. We can assume that China and India, which number about half the 
human race, will reach industrial maturity by the end of the century. And what about all 
those other scores of millions in Asia, the Middle East, Africa and Latin America? 

This is one of the great watersheds of history. At the turn of the twenty-first centuiy 
it is certain that there will be in those areas great, powerful nations, capable of applying 
to their resources all that modern science can afford. Our children and our grandchildren 
will share the planet with the citizens of these newer nations. 

What kind of world will that be? Will it be dominated by new and bitter conflicts, 
rooted in bitter memories from a difficult colonial past, in memories ol racial discrimina- 
tion. in memories of painful difficulty faced alone during the awkward transition to 
modernization? Or will it be a world field together by bonds of common humanity, by 
memories of shared adventure during the period of transition, by a common respect loi 
the dignity and stature of the individual human being, by a common will to maintain a 
regime of international order on this tiny planet? 

I am deeply convinced that the outcome depends on what the governments and peo- 
ples of the industrialized world do now-over the next decade-not on what is done a 
half century from now. The peoples of Asia, the Middle East, and Africa are now gath- 
ering momentum; the new nations are now defining their inner character and purpose, 
what we do or fail to do now will thus cast long shadows. 

In this vert' precise and concrete sense, the present generation in the West bears a 
heave and inescapable responsibility for the kind of world in which their children and 
grandchildren will live. This is the ultimate slake— the ultimate interest-in what we call, 
so inadequately, foreign aid. 
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MILITARY 

ASSISTANCE 


The Hon. Neil H. Me Elroy 
Secretary of Defense 



I am glad to have the opportunity to meet with you this morning to discuss the im- 
portance ol the Military Assistance Program and its part in our overall delense. If this 
nation is going to retain its freedom and strength in the critical years ahead, its citizens 
must have the knowledge and understanding which trill lead them to support the steps 
that must be taken. The Mutual Security Program is an essential part of our national 
security, and I am grateful that citizens to whom so many of our people look for guidance 
have come here today to learn more about it. 

In 1950. the active Army ground forces of the allies with whom we are today joined in 
collective defense numbered about three and a half million men, most of whom were inade- 
quately trained and equipped. Now, according to latest available estimates, there are 4.7 mil- 
lion men in the Army ground forces of these same allies— an increase of 34 per cent. 
Moreover, the men in these forces are far better trained and organized than were the troops 
of 1950. Thev have better equipment and support facilities and their morale is at a much 
higher level. 

In the naval forces of these allies in 1950 were about 1,200 combatant vessels. Today there 
are 2,500 combatant vessels, an increase of 108 per cent. In 1950, they had a total of about 
Iti. 000 conventional aircraft, anti some 600 jets. 1 heir forces today are equipped with 18,000 
conventional aircraft, and the number of jet planes has increased to about 14,000—23 times as 
many as the\ had in 1950. Thev have many more and better airfields, and improved commu- 
nications and early warning systems. 

Much of the explanation of the impressive growth and modernization of these allied 
forces is to be found in the Military Assistance Program. Under this program begun in 1950 
with bipartisan support, the United States is now furnishing guns, tanks, naval vessels, aircraft 
and in some cases missiles to more than 40 countries. We are also providing extensive train- 
ing to most of these allied forces, as well as support to military research and development on 
the part of European countries of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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it is not difficult lo see what this means to us in terms of military strength and defense 
readiness, or how these lories, located at strategic points around the globe, help us meet the 
threat that laces the United States and the Free World. 

We well remember how following World Whir II the United States and its Free World 
allies rapidly adjusted both our economic anti military establishments Lo peacetime levels. 
Fite same was not true in every nation of the world; the Soviet Union continued to main- 
tain a great and powerful military machine. 

Today the forces that can be marshalled against us include the largest land army in 
the world, and a navy, the second largest in the world, which includes the largest peacetime 
submarine force in history— about 500 submarines, as compared to the 58 that Hitler had in 
operation at the start of World War II. They include an air fleet which is rapidly growing 
in size and effectiveness, and an ever-increasing missile and nuclear capability. 

1 hese forces are constantly being modernized; and in the past year we have seen drama- 
tit evidence that an advanced scientific capability has been developed which seriously threatens 
our superiority in the crucial area of research and development of future weapons systems. 

Critical Period 

We are entering a period when in the event of total war between the two great powers 
catastrophic destruction could result. The United States and its allies are determined to main- 
tain such power and such readiness that it will be clear to any potential attacker that the 
price of a massive surprise attack would be a counterblow of devastating effectiveness. So long 
as we tire able to maintain this position, the likelihood of all-out nuclear warfare will, barring 
a miscalculation, remain relatively remote. 

But, this does not mean that communism will abandon its avowed objective of world domi- 
nation. We can expect it rather to intensify efforts in other fields where in its view the price 
of conflict would not be so high. This accounts for its increased use of economic penetration, 
subversion and threats of local aggression. Recent targets of these forms of action include 
Sviia, Egypt, Yemen, and Indonesia. A classic example is Syria, where during the past year 
the Communists introduced huge shipments of military equipment and training personnel, 
accompanied by vigorous efforts at subversion and a storm of fabricated charges directed 
at Syria's Free World neighbors. 

1 he answer to the localized threat— the nibbling away at our allies and at the uncom- 
mitted countries ol the world— lies in large part in the Mutual Security Program of economic 
aid. which is being discussed with you by others, and the collective defense system strength- 
ened by our Military Assistance Program. The forces of some of our allies are of importance 
to us in maintaining our deterrent ability; all of them are of crucial importance in provid- 
ing effective resistance against the threat of subversion and local aggression, and in serving to 
maintain that condition of local security essential for political and economic growth. 

\\ ith changes in the nature of the threat and improvement in the economic self-sufficiency 
of iome of our allies, the application of our piogram has shifted. For example, in the early 
1950’s more than three-fourths of our shipments of military equipment went to our NATO 
allies in Western Europe; during the current year, about two-thirds of such shipments are be- 
ing made to countries in the Middle East and Far East, including Greece, Turkey, Iraq, Iran 
and Pakistan in the Middle East and Taiwan, Korea and Yiet-Narn in the Far East. 

I he funds we have available for this program tire limited, and their wise expenditure is 
the responsibility of the Department of Defense, under the policy guidance of the Depart- 
ment of State. Selection of the nations to be aided is based in large part on military force 
objec tives established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and is designed to meet United States 
strategic objectives. These force objectives are under periodic review. 
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theirs. we would have had to make much greater defense expenditures, and would have had 
lo maintain many more men under arms, with a considerably larger proportion of them 
overseas. Moreover, all these efforts would not have pioduced the defensive strength we 

have today. 


Changing Requirements 

Like our own defense effort, the Military Assistance Program is constantly being ad- 
justed to changing requirements inspired by technological advances. This year, for example, 
we are increasing the delivery of various air defense and surface-to-surface missiles to allies 
able effectively to use and maintain the equipment. 

In the Fiscal Year 1959 Program now before Congress, we expect to concentrate pro- 
portionately more of our effort in modernization and less in maintenance costs. These latter 
are to an increasing degree being absorbed by the recipient countries. In this connection 
scat are, of course, familiar with the decisions reached at the NATO Heads of Government 
Meeting last December which recognized the need for deployment of Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missiles to Europe. The agreement just concluded with the United Kingdom is 
similar to others which will measurably increase the capability for decisive military retalia- 
tion. The Military Assistance Program will play a vital role in providing part of the cost of 
the missiles systems furnished under these arrangements. 

Though it is proper to consider the Military Assistance Program largely in terms of 
assistance to allies, I would like to add that the program also permits and encourages pur- 
chases of equipment from the United States by countries which have the ability to absorb 
the cost. The importance of these sales to our own defense budget is indicated by the fact 
that since 1950 our own tax dollars have been augmented by more than $1 billion from such 
sales of equipment. Sales of this type during 1956 totaled $79 million and for 1957 were 
S‘U2 million. This is another encouraging sign of the increasing capability of some of our 
allies to bear more and more of the burden of their defense forces. 

Before concluding, let me mention briefly two or three benefits derived from the Mili- 
tary Assistance Program aside from its all-important contribution to the growth and mod- 
ernization of allied forces. 

One such benefit is the maintenance and protection of our worldwide network of over 
250 major land, sea and air installations outside of the United States, made feasible and 
possible bv this program. These bases are and for some years to come will continue to be 
o! major importance to our defensive and retaliatory capability, modified as necessary with 
the introduction of more advanced aircraft and missile systems. 

Another is the significant role the program has played in helping to assure the avail- 
ability to us of overseas sources of raw materials necessary in our civilian economy and essen- 
tial to our defense efforts. 

Finallv, the program has made an important contribution in the field of military 
research. For some years the United States has contributed support to programs for military 
research and development by NATO allies. As a result of decisions taken at last Decem- 
ber' .■> Heads of Government Meeting in Paris, the United States is taking further steps to stim- 
ulate the exchange of military research information, and is making available designs of 
advanced weapons selected by NATO countries for joint production abroad. This effort 
should in the long run measurably decrease NATO’s reliance on the United States as almost 
the sole source of production for the more advanced types of weapons. 

1 hope my remarks have led you to share my conviction concerning the importance of the 
Military Assistance Program. Without question it is an integral and vital part of our own 
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defense effort. It provides ns with much more security tit less cost than if we were to attempt to 
attain the same capability through our own resources alone. It is my firm conviction, and 
that of the Joint Chiefs of Stall, that this program must be continued. Any slackening on 
our pan would set the example of the most powerful nation in the Free World cutting down 
on secutity without regard to the realities ol the threat, and would almost inevitably result 
in a dangerous lessening in the will and capability of our allies to resist. The risk to the 
l n i ted States in such a course is clearly unwarranted anti would be highly dangerous to our 
national security. 

Thank you. 
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The SOVIET ECONOMIC 
and TRADE OFFENSIVE 


The Hon. Allen W . Dulles 
Director of Central Intelligence 


The subject assigned to me this morning is the Soviet economic and trade offensive. 

1 shall broaden the term “Soviet" to include what we often refer to as the Communist Bloc, 
that is, the Soviet Union, the European Satellites, and Communist China. Each plays a role 
in the economic and trade offensive of international communism. 

As Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, it is not my task to recommend policies. 
It is rather to analyze as accurately as possible and present the facts as a basis for determin- 
ing policy. 

This I purpose to do in describing the Communist trade and aid offensive. 

It is not always easy to get the facts regarding the Communist world. I hey throw a shroud 
of secrecy and security around till sensitive areas of their policies and actions. In the field 
of their trade and aid, however, many of the basic facts are well known. Of course they try to 
keep secret the details of the arrangements among the countries in the Communist Bloc. Also 
he\ are not anxious for the facts to be known about some of their arms deals with countries 
outside of their bloc. 

However, as regards the Soviet’s general aims and objectives in the field of economic and 
trade penetration, their actions and the public assertions of their leaders are a helpful guide. 

Too often people tend to ignore the statements of those whose credibility they may have 
reason to question. Many years ago, Hitler in Mein Ka mpf wrote what he proposed to do. 
He did it. Little attention was paid to his book until after he had gone to war. 

In the case of the Soviet Union there has been tin extraordinary consistency over the years 
in basic police declarations and subsequent actions of the Communist leadership. 

The statement issued by the Soviet Union and then allies and satellites in Moscow last 
November on the fortieth anniversary of the Bolshevik revolution might well have been writ- 
ten by Lenin. The declaration of the recent Afro-Asian Conference in Cairo was on all fours 
with the program of the Congress of the Peoples of the East which the Soviet held in Baku in 
1920. Lenin himself predicted in 1923 that the outcome of the struggle would be determined 
bv the population masses of Russia, India and China. 
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Changing Tactics . 

Tactics change— the timetable is altered as circumstances demand. The over-all objectives 

and strategs remain much the same. 

The evidence as we now see it indicates that the USSR, in striving toward their objectives 
do not propose to use their military power in a manner which would involve the grave 
risk of war Thev probably still estimate that our power of retaliation could more 
match their offense. They have a healthy respect for our nuclear capability and ou, means o 

delivering nuclear weapons. . 

In any event thev have now alerted us to the dangers which he in their growing mili- 
mn capabilities; thev have shaken any complacency, and shown us that we could no 
always expect to be first in all phases of military endeavor. They have the skills scien 
Lnd technical— to do in the military field what we can do. If they wo* on . a pa ^ 
for longer hours with more manpower and with more equipment-human and mater 
titan w! thev can accomplish a particular objective before we do. This should have been 
accepted as axiomatic because neither the United States nor any other countiy has any 

monopolv on brains. , , 

Their Sputniks and missiles have also taught us that we cannot afford to be secon 

in anv important military field. 

This particular conference will be considering whether we can afford to be second to the 
Soviet in supporting friends and allies and in our relations with the uncommitted new y 
developing countrie! of the world which look abroad for help m their industrialization and 

in all that goes to raising the standard of life. ... c 

The President in his recent message to the Congress cited the three major objectives o 
our Mutual Security Program. One of these was the forestalling of Communist subversion or 

massive economic penetration of other nations. . 

In pressuring for a period of relaxation of tensions and co-existence it seems clear t tat 
.he Soviet desire, this for - purposes: first, to build their militant strength and to develop 
the hirf.lv complicated modern tveapons-ballistic and nt.clear-s.nd, second, to press forward 
in the area where they probably consider us most vulnerable; the winning of the ailegiam 
and eventually the control ol the uncommitted nations of the world by trade and aid, an 

by subversion. 

Victory Without a Shot 

Thev probable estimate that if they can induce us to devote our resources abnost exelu- 
sivelv to 'the military field, they can the more easily break our economic and cultural 
other nations and win them over. 


Todav, February 25, 


the tenth anniversary of the takeover of Czechoslovakia by com- 
It was not guided missiles but the so-called “guided democ- 


niu in sin. Not a shot was fhed. 
raev” which did the trick. . 

In Prague last Julv, Khrushchev said, "We can fight without bombs and we are convinced 
that* om cause will be victorious.” He added that he would not pred.ct in winch countrie 
communism would consolidate itself first but that once nations learned the advantages of 
socialism thev will “organize and achieve a change in the social oidei. _ 

Our own grandsons, he --y P^ “ “ ~ n 7^ — 

I xfveaThe'l-'id downThe challenge: “If the capitalist gentlemen wish to help the backward 
nations as they constantly and clamorously declare, they are welcome to do tins . . . The 
underdeveloped nations, however, must bear in mind that the capitalist never gave . y- 
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tiling gratuitously because this contradicts the very essence of capitalism.” And, last October, 
he explained that the “wars are not necessary lor tire victory of socialism, capitalism will inevit- 
ably vanish from the historical arena just as was the case of feudalism which made room for 
capitalism.” 

These are the theories they openly preach to tire world and they propose to go out into 
the world with missionaries of trade and aid to spread this doctrine. 

While the Communist leaders have suppressed and liquidated more peoples of alien 
races and views within their area of control than any dictator or conqueror of the past, they 
ally themselves abroad with nationalistic aspirations. While they deny freedom to their satel- 
lites in Eastern Europe, they attack those countries which, like Britain, have voluntarily given 
fieedom to many more peoples than the entire population of Russia itself. 

We would be negligent, however, to ignore the facL that their trade and aid programs 
backed with subtle propaganda have had a significant impact. The farther removed a coun- 
tiy is front any real appreciation of Soviet actions in their own area of domination, Hungary 
or East Germany for example, the greater is the impact of Soviet propaganda and of their 
deliveries of arms, of industrial products and “know how.” 

Target Areas 

In effect, they will buy anything, trade anything, and dump anything if it advances 
communism or helps to destroy the influence of the West. 

They are careful to choose the countries where they can tailor their program to the 
advancement of their political aims. But if this is demonstrable, the terms of trade and aid 
arc seemingly attractive. Interest rates are low and, with good Communist-type behaviour 
on the part of the recipients, it may be entirely remitted. 

The strings are invisible. They can move quickly. They have no budgetary limitations 
or legislative restrictions. Their only “Battle Act” is the battle to advance Communist aims. 
T hey have vast stores of obsolescent military equipment which looks new and shiny to coun- 
tiies in the infancy of military development. It can be given away without affecting the 
Soviet’s own military position. They will take in barter payment agricultural products and 
raw materials which we, because of our surpluses, find it impracticable to accept. 

Mow, to get down to cases: 

The total amount in credits and grants extended by the Sino-Soviet Bloc for economic 
development and military aid to countries in the Free World outside the Bloc over the last 
three years amounts to the equivalent of about $2 billion. 

Over 95 per cent of this aid has been concentrated on six countries— Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Serin, India, Indonesia and Yugoslavia. In these countries over the past two and a half 
'cars Soviet programs in aggregate have been more than double those of the Free World. 
Of course, many other countries have received attractive offers and many are today in the 
throes of deciding whether to decide to seek aid from the West or from the Soviet Bloc. 

The Soviet programs have also included a large scale movement of technical person- 
nel from the Communist Bloc to the Free World countries where aid is extended. More than 
2.000 Bloc technicians are now active in nine of the newly developing countries in which 
Ended States comparable personnel number less than 1,000. Also large numbers of techni- 
cians are going from these countries to Moscow, Prague and Peiping for their training. 

From the viewpoint of the strain on the Soviet economy and to enable comparison 
" i t h the United States foreign aid effort, it is important also to consider Soviet aid to other 
members within the Communist Bloc. 
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Over die past decade more than $M> billion has been pumped into China m the harm 
."mLv credits anti military hard, rare and perhaps as mud, as $500 nullum Has been 

given to Red China outright. 

In addition, in the form of non-military aid, some S3.7 billion has gone in loans and 
grants from the Soviet Union toward the development and reorientat.on into the Commu- 
nisL st stem of the basic economic programs of Communist-dominated countries. Ot tl , 
more than $900 million went to Poland, §650 million to East Germany, $450 million to Com- 
munist China. 

Bloc aid to North Korea since the armistice has totaled $586 million, not including 
military materiel. This works out at §73 per North Korean which, on a per cap na bam, 
exceeds United States economic assistance to South Korea. A comparable effort has been 

made on behalf of North Viet-Nam. 

Any attempt a, analysing tlte bookkeeping in the trade relarions between the Soviet and 
the other Communist states is tricky business. The real value of the ruble an unknown 
quantity and transferring ruble amounts to dollar, is at best an estimate These figures, how- 
ever” give the order of magnitude o, the trade and aid. The, do no. take account of coma, 
other factors. 

For example, the early stage of the relations between the Soviet and the Satellites an 
China saw the moving ot captured plants and materials from these countries to LSS 
hasten Soviet post-war construction and rehabilttation. Man, plants ... these 
operated under direct Soviet control and the output siphoned off to the USSR. Then, , 
low-* prices were fixed by the Soviet on goods it purchased and high prices on the goods the, 

sold to the Satellites and China. 


Soviet Economy 

This was during the Stalin period and the post-war reconstruction. Then the Soviet saw 
that thev had to turn around and rebuild their subject empire, which was in partial i mins. 

a result, todav, while no firm balance sheet can be drawn, the European Satellites and Com- 
munist China represent a net drain on the Soviet economy and add somewhat to the hnancia 
burden of their aid program in the Free World. 

Nevertheless we believe the Soviets on and will continue d.eir program, in Free World 
countries a, a stale a. leas, a, great as we urn. witness. Both intra-bloe and external program, 
combined will require less than one per cent of fheir gross national produce. The „e eco- 
nomic cos, over a period „f rear, will he even less than this because from tins program fhey 
will receive some needed raw materials and consumer goods. 

1 mentioned the appeal of the Soviet program to the newly developing countries of the 
world. Many are loo far away horn Moscow to understand the meaning of Hungary, to 
analyze the dangers which communism spells lor then newly found fieedom. 

Thev sec that Russia, which economically and industrially was a backward country a 
couple of decades ago. has in some manner, mysterious to them, become 

space of time the second greatest industrial and military power of the world. 1 1 e> n 
understand the cause. Thev do not realize that much of this has been achieved by profit- 
froni the industrial revolution of the West; that it has been developed at the expense 
of the standards of living of the peoples of Russia; that housing and road building and co - 
sinner goods have been sacrificed to heavy industry and weapons of war. 
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Major Weapons of Conquest 

They tend to feel that the American economic standards are too high — too distant - too 
hard for them to attain. They are not overly impressed by the fact that last year we made 
,bout six tv automobiles to the Soviet’s one; or that there are wide disparities between the 
Soviet and ourselves in the standard of living. They do hope that they can eventually aspire 
to something like the economic and industrial advancement of the Soviet Union. When the 
missionaries ol Soviet society appear with their offers, the temptation is great. If there are 
no clear-cut alternatives the reaction is often favorable. 

To leave the field open to this type of penetration presents us with grave dangers. 
What use is it if we and our allies concentrate solely on building barriers against some future 
military attack while the Soviet envoys of trade, aid and subversion get behind those barriers? 
Then, too late, both we and the countries affected will know the true meaning of “Red Im- 
perialism.'’ 

In this brief presentation, I have endeavored to give an appraisal as an intelligence 
officer of the information available to 11s. I can summarize by stating that in our considered 
opinion, the present strategy of the leaders of international communism as directed from 
Moscow will not be based on military adventures or the direct use of military power. They 
will not be likely at this time to take steps which they believe would involve the risk o 
nuclear war, although Soviet military power will continue to be used as a threat against 

weaker countries. 

On the other hand, international communism will undoubtedly use the methods of eco- 
nomic penetration and internal subversion as major weapons to advance their cause. 

On this day, ten years since the takeover of Czechoslovakia, it is appropriate that you 
should be considering the countermeasures which will be most effective in meeting these 
threats to our national security. They most certainly can be met with the resources which 1 11s 
countrv can command. 
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MUTUAL AID: 

A PROGRAM 
OF MASSIVE 
RECONCILIATION 


Reverend Edwin T. Dahlberg 
President, National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. 



it is a rare privilege to represent the National Council of Churches in today s discus- 
sion of the foreign aspects of United States national security. One of the glories of our 
Republic is that we can meet in a gathering of this kind, composed of all political parties, 
all the major religious faiths, and all shades of public opinion. I bis is a national heri- 
tage that must at all costs be defended and preserved. 

As president of the National Council of Churches, which is composed of 34 denomina- 
tions of the Protestant and Eastern Orthodox churches, with a total membership of 38 
million people, I cannot pretend to voice the unanimous viewpoints of so huge a section 
of the Christian Church. Nevertheless, on the basis ol the expressed resolutions adopted 
by the 2.000 delegates present at our Triennial Assembly in St. Louis early in December, 
and judging by close to a thousand letters coming to me from all parts of the nation and the 
world in the last few weeks, I know that I am bringing to you the deepest convictions of 
very large and important cross section of American Christianity. In behalf of the Na- 
tional Council, therefore, 1 wish to express sincere gratitude for this opportunity to speak 
on some of the non-military approaches to world peace which we believe essential to the 
survival of America and our total world civilization. 

AH of us, as members of the one body of mankind, are entering upon a completely 
new era of history— the Nuclear Space Age. We welcome the coming of this age. It is 
more exciting than the age of Columbus and Magellan. We should look upon it as a 
part of the on-going purpose of the Eternal God. moving towards a goal that is biggei 
than am political, ecclesiastical, or nationalistic interest. In the presence of this com- 
pletely new development in history we can no longer think in terms of one nation or one 
continent alone. We must think in terms of the universal and the ultimate. For we are 
now not only one nation under God, but one world under God. 1 his is true whether or 
not we believe it. 
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During the Christmas season two months ago it was my good fortune to go on a 
mission of the National Council of Churches to the armed forces of the Alaska Command. 
While there 1 visited some of our most remote radar sites and our northernmost army 
posts, air force bases, and naval stations, all the way from Elmendorf Air Base, Fort Rich- 
ardson. Fielson Air Force Base, Fort Greeley, Ladd Air Force Base and King Salmon Air 
Force Base, Fire Island, Kodiak Island Naval Station, and Adap Island Naval Station, far 
out on the Aleutian Chain. I was tremendously impressed by that long defense line on the 
northern rim of the continent, where the men of the Distant Early Warning line stand 
guard over the nation night and day, around the clock, in the bitter cold of the long 
Alaskan night, only ninety minutes away from the Communist zone. Amid trigger ten- 
sion. men stand ready to take their jets into the air at the first flash of the signal from the 
linger poised and ready to touch the command button that would loose the most terrible 
forces of destruction known to man. 

Need Bold, Creative Answers 

Strangely enough, though I came away from that experience with a great sense of 
pride in our security system, I came away also with a profound sense of insecurity. I can- 
not forget the evening when one of the high commanding officers took me aside and said in 
such a voice of passionate conviction such as I have seldom heard in any man, “Dr. Dahl- 
berg, the churches of America must do something about this! This is not the answer.” The 
American officer speaking to me up there on the edge of the Arctic was no sentimentalist. He 
was no representative of a soft line. He was a tough, competent representative of the 
armed forces at their bravest and best. 

When even this man on the Distant Early Warning line of the nation could voice 
such a sense of deep religious concern, do you wonder that those of us who are priests, 
ministers, and rabbis of religion — the appointed watchmen on the Distant Early Warning 
line of the Kingdom of God — should appeal to you who are the appointed leaders of gov- 
ernment to devise some other and better means of national survival than bombs, rocketry, 
and missiles? 

We beg of you to apply the same bold, creative imagination to the non-military ap- 
proaches to peace that you have already applied to military defense. We know that you 
are working tirelessly and hard in our behalf. We pray for you, earnestly, as you carry 
on sour shoulders the anxieties and burdens of the nation, in the midst of much mis- 
understanding. The world is sveary and disheartened by the continuing plans for massive 
retaliation. We yearn for someone to lead in plans for massive reconciliation, on a global 
stale, and look for the day which we believe to be at hand even now, when all of Amer- 
ita's great wealth, resources, and power shall be dedicated to that end. 

What the non-military answer shall be, is not easy for any of us to say. It must begin 
in the Spirit. For as Jesus said, “According to your faith, be it done unto you.” Once we 
substitute a new faith and a new spirit for our present obsession with military defense 
as our main reliance, and the ever present temptation to touch the technological panic 
button, we can depend upon Almighty God to show us the way to more effective negotia- 
tion, both summit and regional; the way to control both nuclear bombs and population 
bombs; and the way to the kind of human relations and trade and mutual aid programs 
that will bring new hope and confidence to all nations. 

These are days when we should take completely to heart the promise of the Word of 
God in James 1:5-6, “If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that giveth to all men 
liberally, and upbraideth not; and it shall be given him. But let him ask in faith, nothing 
w avering.” 
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Weapon of the Spirit 

One ol die greatest weapons of the Spirit that we could possibly use is ceitainly that 
of mutual aid and economic assistance — the kind oi aid that will make substantial invest- 
ments both of public and private money in underdeveloped areas, thereby helping the im- 
poverished nations and at the same time increasing the level of trade, commerce, and 
industry of our own country. We must remember that whereas the average per capita in- 
come of the United States is approximately 52,000 a year, the average per capita in the 
underdeveloped countries is $100 a year. In India it is only $60. Can we ever hope to have 
peace, security, or real prosperity as long as there is this disparity! Or can we ever expect 
the world to believe in our peaceful intentions when we appropriate $45 billion for our 
military budget and only a few million dollars for non-military development and techni- 
cal cooperation? 

Many people in America have the idea that we are engaged in a vast give-away pro- 
gram in the field of foreign aid. Actually, economic aid, which is really investment, is a 
very tiny proportion of our Mutual Security Program. For the fiscal year 1956-57, a total 
of S3, 766, 000, 000 was appropriated for all kinds of foreign aid under the Mutual Security 
Program. But S2 billion of this sum, approximately, was for direct military aid. Another 
billion went for defense support, and $85 million for miscellaneous purposes. Only $402 
million went for economic development and technical cooperation. It is this wide gap be- 
tween military appropriations and mutual aid that we want to see overcome. Particularly 
should the factor of technical assistance and economic aid be completely disentangled from 
the military program, so that there can be a completely honest and accurate understand- 
ing of what we are doing. We are happy to note that under President Eisenhower s lead- 
ership, steps are now being taken in that direction. 

We believe that the churches can speak with some authority and expertness in the field 
of mutual aid. We have had 2, ()()() years of experience in this kind of service. The 
founder of our religion, Jesus Christ of Nazareth, in line with the teachings of the great proph- 
et-, of Israel before him, left us a commission that as Christians we call the Great Com- 
mission to teach all nations, to heal the sick, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to bind up the broken-hearted. 

U the present moment our division of foreign missions in the National Council of 
Churches is made up of 70 boards and agencies. We have a missionary force of over 10,000 
workers in over 50 countries, cooperating with trained nationals. Our literature is printed 
in 1,100 languages and tribal dialects. Voluntary contributions of approximately $44 mil- 
lion annually by our church people support all manner of overseas programs, including the 
administration of schools, colleges, universities, training centers, medical clinics and world- 
famous hospitals, agricultural stations, shops, and farms. Still further, through our De- 
partment of Church World Service we expended last year over $12 million for relief, and 
wilt overseas more than 300 million pounds of food, clothing, medical supplies, and 
other necessities, in addition to the shipment of cattle and other livestock by the Hetfers- 
for-Relief program. 

Solid, Enduring Investment 

When we see the results of these comparatively modest voluntary aid programs by the 
(lunches, in terms of character, leadership, self-help, and gratitude we are convinced that 
this kind of an investment of public funds [tins investments in better schools, housing proj- 
ects. penal institutions, psychiatric clinics, and the care ol the aged here at home would 
guarantee the only posture of national strength that is solid and enduring. 
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In brief, we would urge giant steps, of boldly imaginative daring and dramatic charac- 
ter. along the lines so ably suggested by the International Advisory Board under the chair- 
manship of Eric Johnston, in its report to President Eisenhower last March. We believe that: 

(1) Economic development programs, including both technical cooperation and capital 
funds, should be multiplied many times over. 

( The purposes of these constructive mutual aid programs should be set forth in un- 
equivocal terms emphasizing not so much what we are against as what we ourselves stand 
for in freedom, justice and peace. 

(3) Economic development programs should be separated as far as possible from rnili- 
tarv and political programs and considerations. 

(1) More of our mutual aid programs should be channeled through the United Na- 
tions. the United Stales working always in partnership with other nations in the establish- 
ment of substantial economic development programs under the aegis of the United Nations. 

( 5 ) All these programs should be based on the principle of self-help, the benefited na- 
tions assuming their own share of responsibility. 

Such a program of mutual aid should not be considered primarily as a weapon or a 
tool in our fight against communism. It should be based upon an interest in people as 
people, human beings who are in partnership with us as children of God, and deserving 
of the same blessings that we enjoy. At the same time it is only fair to recognize that such 
a program will powerfully counteract the Communist thrust. 

During the last five years I have made extensive journeys to some of the other conti- 
nents of the world. As 1 have visited the refugee camps, the mud hut villages, and the 
desert areas all the way from Israel, Lebanon, and Egypt to Iraq, Pakistan, India, Burma 
and Ceylon, I have had the same impression everywhere, of the limitless potential of all 
these countries if onlv they could have better farms, more industry, more irrigation and 
electric power, better schools and medical care, more food and clothing, and a settlement 
once for all of the refugee problem through better economic conditions. The Communists 
sec this and press every advantage in the political, industrial, scientific and economic field. 
We could do it so much better, it instead of spending so little for mutual aid and so 
mam billions for military defense, we threw more of the weight of our strength into our 
non-military defenses. 

Must Change Global Climate 

While in India in 1953 I saw 2,700 refugees in the waiting room of the Howrah Rail- 
wav Station in Calcutta. That had been their only home for three years. So far as I know 
they are still there. But thev were the more fortunate ones. All through the city outside 
were the hundreds of thousands of sidewalk dwellers with no shelter at all. It was with an 
ominous sense of foreboding, therefore, that each evening I saw the thousands of young 
men marching through Wellington Square in Communist demonstiations. As theit pla- 
toon leaders shouted in staccato tones through short megaphones the cry in three languages 

tl u . Hindi, the Bengali, and the Urdu— “Long live the revolution!’' — the marchers replied 

in the same three languages "Well kill them! Mel! kill them! 

Do you suppose that this revolutionary seed did not fall on fettile gtound as the 
hundreds of thousands of people listened in hunger and misery? This misery hangs like 
a log over Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea. We can no more disperse it by mili- 
tary 'might than we can scatter a cloud by shooting machine guns through the mist. Only 
the love of Cod and man. with accompanying acts of mercy and compassion, can change 
this global climate. 
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111 the recent storm along the Atlantic seaboard there was such a spirit ol mutual aid. 
Neighbor helped neighbor. Helicopters dropped food supplies to stranded people. Firemen 
and policemen risked their lives in burning buildings and on impassable highways. A 31-ton 
Sherman tank battled its wav through snowdrifts 12 leet high to take a doctor 14 miles to 
help a woman in childbirth bring forth new life into the world. 

We are now in an international storm of revolution, nationalism, and the unknown 
dangers of the Nuclear Space Age. I dare to believe that if the major political parties will 
rise above party alignments and provide for the basic needs of our own people and the 
world’s people, they will receive the ittcreasing support of the nation. May God with the 
help of His limitless love and grace help America to rise up in the true greatness of its 
people and fulfill its mission to the world. 
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Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, President 
The Synagogue Council of America 

Mrs. Harris, Mr. Johnston, distinguished colleagues and guests, ladies and gentlemen: 

This conference is unique, not only in the scope of the representation and in the all- 
embracing nature of its appeal, it is unicpie also because the reptesentatives of religious 
bodies in this country have assembled together with political and economic leaders on a 
matter affecting the relations of this country with foreign peoples and governments. We 
l a vc come here because what is at stake is an overriding moral issue affecting the brother- 
I ood of man and essential spiritual values in face of an unprecedented onslaught of mate- 
i inlist atheism. 

There is a midrash, a Rabbinic legend, which declares that in Heaven, the Patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were not permitted to recite their prayers simultaneously. The 
: eason for this, as the legend explains, was that, so mighty were each of these personalities 
,,nd so explosive was the power of their individual prayers, that had they joined them to- 
gether they would have ushered in the Redemption before the appointed time. 

When I received the gracious invitation from Mr. Eric Johnston to participate in 
this program, and noted in his letter the veritable “Who’s Who of Great Americans” -who 
are taking pan in this conference, the legend of the patriarchs came to my mind, and I 
thought what marvelous possibilities inherent in this meeting. How great is the potential 
lot advancing the Messianic ideals of peace and mutual helpfulness when such an array of 
men and women join hearts and minds in a common cause. 

May I sav, ladies and gentlemen, that my colleagues and I deeply appreciate the privi- 
lege of sharing in the deliberations of this important conference with such eminent Ameri- 
i arts as grace this platform and compose this audience. The Synagogue Council of America, 
which I have the honor to serve as President, and its constituent organizations which rep- 
resent the major religious branches of American Jewry, attach to this confeiencc and its 
objectives great importance. 

But even as we acknowledge the significance of this occasion, I would be less than 
candid were I not to tell you that our feelings of appreciation of this conference are mingled 
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wil]l a sense oi regret over the need lor railing it. Unless 1 misread the signs oL the tone, and 
in all modests 1 do not think I do. it seems to me that the necessity lor tins conletence 
reflects a failure on the part oi the American people— a failure to act in consonance vs 

its highest ideals. 

"Leaven In the Dough" 

That failure I believe, can he adequately discerned in the passage which tells o a 
i ewis h saint of Talmudic times who would pray thrice daily: "Lord of all worlds, it is known 
unto Thee that we yearn to do Thy will. What prevents our doing 1 hy will? 1 he leaven 
in the dough.” The "leaven it, the dough” is figurative for the inclination to act contrary 

to our ideals. 

What are these ideals? 

They are first, the ideals oi our Biblical faith; and, second, the ideals which inspire 
America’s democratic traditions. These ideals, which are shared by the majority of Catho- 
lics Protestants, and Jews, have as their central affirmations that God is the Lord ot histoiy, 
the creator, sustainer, and redeemer of all mankind, the judge of all men and nations. To Hun 
is due the supreme loyally, and not to the state, political party, or ruler. 

God wills that all men should love Him with their whole hearts and treat other men as 
brothers. In social terms, this means that men should live together in a community in which 
each person, without fear oi persecution or proscription, may develop the gifts of mind xx > 
and spirit with which God has endowed him. Such a community, whether local, national, 
or international, is to be charac terized by justice, freedom, and mutual helplulness. Finally 
the Bible asserts that man, the most exalted and complex of Gods creations, is capa > e o 
eood and evil. Biblical religion seeks to encourage those capacities in man which wi en- 
able him to overcome human pride, self-regard, and narrow self-interest, and to act on re- 
hall of a larger and nobler self, or of a community of selves. 

These convictions form the religious matrix of Western civilization. These conceptions 
also constitute the roots of modern democratic nationalism. On the basis of these religious 
values and the Greek concept of the city-state. John Locke, the 1/th century British plnlos- 
opher. formulated the political framework which helped usher in the democratic state He 
affirmed two theses which later were incorporated into our Declaration of Indepcnc enc , 
namelv. that the individual, his liberty, dignity and happiness, remain the basic e emen o 
national life; and that the government of a nation is a moral trust dependent on the ice 

consent of the governed. 

The freedom, the equality, the liberties, indeed the standard of living which each of 
us enjoys today, we inherited as a consequence of these ideals, and our ancestors devotion 
to them Further, the verv existence of our nation m no small measure is cue to te ou 
pouring of generous assistance we received from others-notably from France at the time 

of our Revolution. 


Changeless Values 

We know full well that the changeless values of our religious faith, the democratic in- 
stitutions of our nation, and the providential abundance of this good earth have producec 
all that is good in us. These ideals and material legacies impose upon us, both as a nation 
and as individuals, a moral responsibility to transmit to others, and to future generations, 
our democratic faith as well as our material wealth. 

No one can gainsav that we are doing much to discharge our responsibility as the leader 
of the free world. Yet there is all too much evidence that measured against our precious 
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ideals, what we ate doing is not enough — does not even begin to be enough. I'he reports 
wc heat oi the opportunistic Soviet Bloc’s devious and sustained campaign of providing 
economic and military aid to backward nations, supposedly “without strings,” puts the metal 
of our idealism to the test more than ever in the past. 

At tliis time of world peril, when lives are at stake, when the future of democracy is 
threatened by an encircling communism, and the need for friends till over the world is so 
great and obvious, it is said that our people are more concerned about domestic matters than 
about our clear moral obligations to the world community. Because of this lack of public 
interest, it is said that many of our legislators will not — to use the vernacular— “stick their 
necks out” to support such indispensable programs as foreign aid and trade, even though 
they are privately convinced of the compelling necessity for such legislation. 

Like all ol you, I am dearly aware of the problems of recession, unemployment, and infla- 
tion. And I feel strongly, as I tun confident you do, that our government should pursue 
v igorously social welfare and development programs involving housing, education, public 
health, social security, regional resources and urban development, and whatever other 
measures are called for to contribute to prosperity and full employment. It would be folly 
to overlook tbe contradiction that would arise if we were to urge our people to support 
a foreign aid program, to provide jobs and homes and security for other peoples, w'hile at home 
social welfare benefits were to be curtailed, and at our doorsteps, God forbid, Americans 
queued up in bread lines. 

But even with out present serious problems of recession and unemployment, America 
still enjoys the highest standard of living in the world. With vigorous and active leader- 
ship, both national and local, I have not tire slightest doubt that America is able to resolve 
both obligations — at home and abroad. If it is necessary, it is possible .... 

Wh;tt is profoundly disturbing today is the tendency of many of our people who try 
to lose themselves in what Professor Reinhold Niebuhr has called “a paradise suspended in 
a Hell of international insecurity.” These self-indulging individuals, who sate themselves 
on extravagant materialist pleasures, when confronted by the contradictions between their 
domestic security and well-being and the hard realities of the International situation, are 
the first to react in fear and hysteria. The recent response to Sputnik in our country is a 
frightening illustration of this orientation and its consequences. 

One recalls uneasily the historian’s description of Rome, which despite all her imperial 
wealth and power, collapsed before the onrushing Barbarians: “The failure of the Romans 
was not merely due to their absorption in the urgent military problem, and their consequent 
neglect of the economic crisis. That crisis was grave indeed, but it was a secondary symp- 
tom; the economic evils had their root in moral apathy and paralysis of the human will.” 

Sober Awareness Needed 

Clearly, a radically effective strategy needs to be devised for regenerating the spirit of 
out people, for giving them a renewed sense of courage, confidence and mission, and for en- 
abling them to develop a sober, rather than a neurotic, awareness of our opportunities, as well 
as our perils. 

Millions of Americans have such a sober and responsible awareness of the American 
national mission at this moment in history, and, together with them, the Synagogue Coun- 
cil of America has joined in support of the programs of our Government for extending long- 
range economic and technical assistance to the less developed nations and people of the world. 

In the testimony of the Synagogue Council of America before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee in May 1957, as articulated by our Past President, Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, 
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\vc indicated that “on the basis o[ fundamental Jewish religious teaching, we believe that these 
programs, which are designed to help less fortunate peoples and their governments to pre- 
serve their newly won freedom and to move forward on a road to economic independence, 
are of crucial importance in the struggle to achieve peace and freedom, stability and justice. 

\\'e went on to point out “our profound religious concern over the lactor of motive 
in providing non-military economic assistance. We have observed that our government 
seems to find it necessary constantly to reassure the American people that the major or sole 
reason for helping the nearly one billion people in Asia and Alrica who are afflicted with 
the age-old scourges of poverty, disease, and ignorance, is our own self interest, our foreign 
policy. 

“A., religionists, we feel profoundly that the utilitarian motive of benevolence is not 
worthy of the United States. The moral character and destiny of America compel the higher 
motives, of compassion, of brotherhood, of respect for human personality. 

It would be instructive to note that in the ancient Temple in Jerusalem there was cre- 
ated an institution called the Chamber of the Silent. According to the philosopher Mai- 
monides, in this hidden room the righteous secretly deposited their alms and the respectable 
poor were secretly assisted. This, said Maimonides, is the performance of a commandment 
on the highest level — from disinterested motives. 

This was the spirit in which the Synagogue Council ol America expressed its hope that 
the Congress of the United States will enact mutual security legislation to help, in the words 
of the Psalm, ‘rescue the poor and needy; deliver them out of the hands of the wicked . 

Ladies and gentlemen, we believe that favorable and widespread support of this position 
on the part of the American people would do much to demonstrate to the world that we 
are still imbued with the conviction that possessed the founders of our nation; namely, that 
there is a universal significance to the New World experiment, and that, in the true mean- 
ing of the words of the revolutionaries of 1776, “the cause of America is the cause of mankind. 

Four-Fold Program 

It would be a major contribution, I am convinced, il out of this conlerence there emerged 
a four-fold program calling for: 

( 1 ) public support for the enactment of mutual security legislation; 

( 2 ) public endorsement of the expansion of international trade by constructive gov- 
ernmental policies; 

0 ) public support for vigorous enactment of social welfare and development piogtams 
to prevent the recurrence of depressions and prolonged mass unemployment; and 

( 1 ) the undertaking of a nationwide program on the part of the major religious agen- 
cies and other non-governmental movements to transmit incessantly and with maxi- 
mum effectiveness to the people of our country the fundamental moral challenge of 
mutual security legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, if this program fails, it will be the failuie not only 
of the United States Government, but of the pattern of America’s moral approach in the eyes 
of the world. 

It will not fail because the American people have never left unanswered the challenge 
of morality. 

Thank you. 
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CHARITY BEGINS 
AWAY FROM HOME 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York 


One-third of the people of the world go to bed hungry every night. 

One-fourth of the population of the earth earns less than fl a week. This js about 
$-1 ]£■.-, than the per capita expenditure in the United States on alcohol and only $16 more 
than the per capita expenditure for cigarettes in the United Stales. 

The highest per capita income in Asia is in Japan, and that is only $100 a year, lhe 
per capita income in the United States is over $1,500 a year. 

japan has an area comparable to California. But in it are 90,000,000 people, crowded 
about 700 per square mile, and on land only 14 per cent of which is arable. This condi- 
tion presails while great nations and vast areas of the world’s surface are closed to the 
Japanese who might wish to emigrate. 

One-half of the population of the earth lives in Asia, and yet they receive only 11 per 
cent of the total income of the world. 

Never before in the history of the world was there so much wealth; never before in 
the historv of the world was there so much poverty; never before was there so much educa- 
tion. never before so little coining to the knowledge of the truth; never before so much power, 
never before was that power so prepared to be used for tbe destruction of human life. 

In the Face of Need: A Moral Duty 

Our moral duty to aid the underprivileged arises from the lact that we have superfluities, 
and the superfluities of the rich are the necessities of the poor. It was a pagan, Terence, 
who said: “Charity begins at home.” It was Christ, the Son of God, Who in the parable 
of the Good Samaritan said that charity begins away from home with people who are not 
of our race or country. 
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A second reason for our moral duty to aid others is because the earth and the fullness 
thereof were made by God for all the peoples of the earth, and not for the privileged ad- 
vantage of a lew. I'he diversity of peoples and races is like to a minor degree the diversity 
ol cells and organs within the human body. Such inierpendence exists between them that 
the sobering of one is the suffering of all and the prosperity of one is the piospeiity of all. 


In aiding underprivileged countries we are not to think of ourselves as supenoi because 
we are economically wealthier; or that those who are aided are inferior because economically 
poorer. There are several kinds of need. The underprivileged countries of the world need 
one thing; we need another. Both the giver and the receiver have their respective needs. 
The underprivileged countries need our machinery for their fields, our clothes for their backs, 
our shoes for their feet, and our food for their stomachs. But we have need too: we are poor 
in another way. We need to justify our wealth by sharing it; we need to thank God for mak- 
ing us the most prosperous nation on the earth; we need the blessing of heaven on our 
hearts and the grace of God on our whole being. Therefore with humility and not with 
pride and superiority we extend our hands to the needy. Theirs is the burden ot being 
underprivileged; ours is the burden of being overprivileged. It is their stomachs that are 
empty; it could be our hearts that are empty. In any ease, they could conceivably do with- 
out our aid, but we cannot continue to be without justice and charity. 

In justice to our country let it be said that rarely in human history has any victoi in 
war ever denied himself the spoils of war. Not only has the United States not gained one 
foot of foreign territory in two World Wars; it is the first nation in modern times that evei 
came immediately to the assistance of the vanquished once the mouths of cannons were 
silenced. The two defeated nations of Germany and Japan through our aid have become 
the most prosperous nations in Europe and Asia respectively. Centuries ago Alexander the 
Great after his defeat of the Persians bade his officers marry Persian women, saying “God 
is the Father of all men.’’ Today, our country has put into practice the Divine Mandate 
“I.ove Yotn enemies” and has bound up their wounds and set them on their feet. For all 
the world to see, in contrast is Soviet imperialism which today by force controls 35 per cent 
ol the earth’s surface and 36 per cent of the world’s population. 


Foreign Aid Has Many Aspects 

I believe that the United States under Providence is to play an important role in the 
preservation of the liberties of the world. 

But governments are not completely inspired by an amor benevolentiae or the love of 
others for their own sakes. Foreign aid has many aspects, military, political, economic and 
social. One of these aspects, w hich is worth examining, is the giving of aid in order to com- 
bat communism bv keeping the underprivileged nations within the orbit of the Fiee \\ orld. 

In relation to the idea that foreign aid combats communism we would point out tluee 
cautions and three recommendations. 

Caution No. 1 : There is nothing in foreign aid of and by itself which makes it an effective 
weapon against communism. Aid can be given by the United States to combat communism; 
but aid can be given and is given by the Soviets to ftuther communism. 

It is conceivable that the Soviets could give more than the United States, because they 
give greater primacy to creating new slaves through world imperialism than to adequate 
production for those presently enslaved. 

Caution No. 2: It is a fallacy to believe that he who gives the most is assured of winning the 
underprivileged. Foreign aid, from this point of view, is like courtship, and it is well to 
remember that a maid does not always marry the one who gives her the biggest wmgswept 
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cmlers. I he underprivileged nations, to continue the analogy, need not many at all; they 
<an become old maids, or politically become narrowly nationalistic; or they could be won by 
,i third power, which would be neither the United States nor the Soviets and of which we 
"ill speak in a moment. 

Cautum No. 3: Avoid seeking to win other peoples into our orbit by economic means alone. 
Io do this would be to put ourselves on exactly the same basis as the Soviets, namely, mate- 
rialism. Denying it in theory, but affirming it in practice, we would thereby assume the 
tasic Marxian principle ol the economic determination of history. And what would be tragic 
is that we would be doing it to peoples who themselves refuse to accept the primacy of the 
economic. 7 


Recommendations 


(I) The foreign aid of the United States must introduce some factor besides the economic, 
political and military, one which is the strongest in our national traditions and one which 
the Soviets not only lack but repudiate. They have one fear in our dealing with the rest 
o! the world, that we will take cognizance of that defect which makes them suspect by all 
the peoples of Asia and Africa, and that is our belief in God, the dignity of the human per- 
son, the freedom of conscience, and the principle that the State exists for man, not man for 
the State. When we go along with the Communist line that matter alone matters, we are 
weak and they are strong; when we give economic aid on the basis that matter alone does not 
matter, they are powerless and we are strong. 


(2) Along these lines recognize that there exists what might be called a Third World 
Power, which despite many fundamental differences with Christianity and Judaism, neverthe- 
less does believe in God and prayer. One out of every 7 persons in the world is a Moslem; 
3/o, 000, 000 ol them m the world constitute a great supra-national force. Already the anti-God 
ioites ol the Soviets have won over some of their governments, and largely because we have 
been silent on the fundamental difference between them and the Soviets. Islam can be made 
sympathetic, to the Free World more by recognizing its belief in God than by mere economic 
aid which ignores that belief. One of the strongest anti-communist blocs in the world is 
ignoied because in our insistence on the economic we have placed ourselves on the same 
level as the anti-God forces. 


(3) T he third recommendation would be for the United States to utilize the great forces 
ol service and charity which are presently scattered throughout the world. I refer to the 
thousand agencies of social betterment of Christian missionaries and in some instances Jewish 
workers who live with the underprivileged people, who speak their language, share their 
hunger and are identified with the people. I pass over our own organization of which I am 
the national president, which last year aided 85 , 000,000 children, sick, orphans, lepers-about 
80 pei cent of which were not Christian. I call attention to Protestants who spend 
.311.000,000 annually in education, agricultural farms, hospitals, leprosaria, dispensaries in 
the underprivileged countries of the world. 

W hv should not some foreign aid be tunneled through these agencies exclusively for social 
and medical care of the underprivileged? I am not speaking of aid for purposes of Aposto- 
Lite*, for Our I,ord refused to be a Bread-King - . 

Too often our government when it wishes to give other nations a sample of our culture 
sends to them a hornblower or a movie actor, forgetful not only that these nations expect 
more from us, but also that we have much more to give. Should aid be given for the exclu- 
sively soc ial purposes mentioned above, it would relieve the stigma attached to foreign aid that 
it is given solely for political and military purposes. 
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Conclusion , .. , 

The power o[ the world, political, economical, social and ..h-, » 1“»»8 
The It.,,,,' cotuinetit ol the earth U Alnca. f ^ 1 hLuse i 

EBB 

will plav on the black keys to produce a new melody and a new culune. 

, is the loss of the spiritual which makes us think solely in terms of the economic, and tin 

• 8 

And they will come crying and fawning to our feet saying: One b ead 

The Soviets would have the world believe there is only hunger of the belly. Our greal 
count,,' 6 m to prosperity because it ho, ,1s that Cod has endowed man sv.th cer- 
tain inalienable rights, must recognize that “not by bread alone doth man ltve. 

This is the crux of the question of foreign aid. 
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INTRODUCING A 
VALIANT WARRIOR 


The Hon. Dean G. Acheson 
Former Secretary of State 


This, con Terence unlay is called so that all of us may consult together and under wise 
leadership present to our fellow (iti/ens of the United States one of the great pillar policies 
of the Free World. 

It seems to me that there are three foundations upon which a free world must rest. 
One is a military policy which can bring security. Another is an economic policy, an export 
of capital polity such as we are discussing today, and trade policies which can make for an 
expanding and more vigorous Free-World system. The third is our political policies which 
will bring together the Free World and not divide it. No one of these policies can succeed 
without the other. Today we are here to begin a campaign which will not be easy — an 
epochal campaign in the democratic process of the United States — a campaign of self-educa- 
tion. to bring home to all of us and to our legislators the importance of this policy. 

To all of those who love Mr. Truman, it is a great joy to talk about those of his qualities 
which make us love him. We find it a delight. We find that it also annoys people whom 
we like to annoy and this gives us added pleasure. But we are well aware that this is not 
exactly the thing to do a t a meeting where we are trying to produce harmony in regard to 
policies which transcend any personality, and which is intended to bring us all together. 

So we will spend our time not in eulogizing the man who has contributed more than 
,m\ living American to the development of the economic policies that will pull the Free 
World through its troubles, but in urging you to believe that from his lips we can all to- 
gether gain leadership to go into this fight and carry it through to success. Because, I think 
that I can sav two things about him which will not cause any offense in this meeting. One 
is that he has served this cause well; that from the time he had the great responsibilities 
of office laid upon him, he developed the policy which we are talking about today, not as a 
personal polic\, not anything which he claims for himself, but as a great policy which be- 
longs to all of America and to which he has made his great contribution. And I think I can 
sav one other thing with which everyone in this room will agree, and that is: If one is going 
into a fight, it is much better to be on the side of that valiant and happy warrior from Mis- 
souri. the former President of the United States of America, the Honorable Harry S. Truman. 
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WE ARE TRUSTEES 
OF DEMOCRACY 
AND FREEDOM 


The Hon. Harry S. Truman 
Former President of the U. S. 



J am here today simply because this is a very important meeting for the security of 
the United States and the peace of the world. The people of this country have given me 
every honor a man can have. All f want to do now is try to repay the people of the United 
States, who gave me those honors, with what I hope may be a contribution to the peace 
d 1 the world. 


I am delighted to see so many of my friends, Republicans as well as Democrats, present 
at this meeting. This is a good' example of a bipartisan approach to a foreign policy, 
and that’s the approach we ought to use. Partisan polities ought to stop at the water s edge. 

I have tome here today to talk to you because I have been told that the Mutual 
Security Program is in grave danger of being emasculated by the Congress. If that is true, 
then I must tell you frankly that I think the country is in a very bad fix— and 1 will tell 
vou why I think so. 

We are planning to spend SI 0 billion on defense next year — and it probably ought 
to be more. Then the year after that we will have to spend some added billions. Year 
after tear the weapons of war get more expensive and more destructive. We are caught 
hard and last in the most terrible armaments race in history. The Russians invent some- 
thing, and we have to try to match it. Then we invent something, and the Russians have 
to trv to match that. 

Already, we have weapons so destructive as to endanger the very existence of the 
human race, but we have to go on and on making them more destructive and more terrible. 


Now, what can we hope from all these weapons — all these billions of dollars we must 
spend for defense? The most we can hope to gain from them is a stalemate all w-e can 
do with them is to buv time. The only thing we can do with armaments is to buy time. 
If u v time for what, you' may ask? And that is the question; that is the real question. What 
are we going to do with the precious time we buy with all the billions and billions we are 
pouring into arms.-' 

There is one thing that recent history taught us. Hitler wanted to use poison gas in 
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World Wai II. bin when he found out that we had a more effective gas than his, he hesi- 
tated and then cancelled his plans. Well, we’ve bought time with terrible weapons, but 
what are we going to do in these precious days that may be our last chance to keep man- 
kind lrom being blown oil the late of the earth? Are we to go on blindly with no hope, 
no plans lor ending the armament race, no program for establishing a just peace in the 
world except to pile weapon upon weapon? No, my friends, that is not the answer. Thete 
must be a better wav. There is a better way, and we shall find it — with God’s help, we 
shall find it. 

Win haven’t we come forward with some new ideas, ideas to compare with Point IV, 
the Marshall Plan, the Atlantic Treaty? We live today in a dearth of ideas. The clock 
has been turned back to the 1920 s. bet s run the hands ol the clock up to date with the 
new ideas to meet today’s problems. 

Signposts Mark the Way 

The way is not easy; it is not marked with clear and certain signposts. But some things 
about it ate clear. There are some lessons we should have learned from experience— some 
things we know are worth trying. 

One of our best hopes is economic assistance for other nations. This is a chance to 
move forward, to do something affirmative toward breaking the stalemate. This is our 
chance to take action toward peace, behind the shield our defense forces form tor us. For- 
eign economic assistance — the Mutual Security Program — is the cutting edge on the tool 
that gives some meaning and purpose to all our efforts for defense. 

1 will not undertake to explain here how the Mutual Security Program works and 
why it is so important. It is enough to say that the military assistance portions of it are 
absolutely vital to our defense and, among other things, give us more defense for the money 
than other measures could possibly give. It is enough to say that the economic assistance 
portions are our effort to help create conditions among countless millions in many lands 
that will lead them to take the path of democracy rather than communism. It is among 
those countless millions that the battle for peace and justice in the world wdl be won 
or lost. It is in their minds and hearts that the decision will be made. 

There are strong forces on the side ol freedom in the struggle now going on in the 
world. There are many brave and wise leaders who want their nations to follow the 
path of democracy. But if they are to succeed, they must have some outside help. They 
can do most of the job themselves, and they will, but in many cases a margin of help 
from us will mean the difference between success and failure. And failuie means the loss 
of more peoples and more countries to the tyranny ol Communist dictatorship. It means 
Communist slaughter of the innocent, as in Hungary, Latvia, Romania, and Poland, Estonia, 
Czechoslovakia and Lithuania. 

Remember, it is impossible for us to win the struggle against communism by military 
means alone. We must find other ways. And he who destroys any reasonable means to 
that end does so at his peril, and at the peril of us all. 

Now I have heard that there are Members of Congress who expect to do most of their 
economizing on the budget this year by voting to cut the funds for foreign economic aid 

these are the funds lor Technical Assistance (which we used to call Point IV) and the 

Development Loan Fund. The budget requests for these two funds together arc less than 
$800 million — little more than 1 [ter cent of the total budget — and much of this money 
will go out as loans which will be repaid to us. How anyone can justify aiming his cuts 
at those funds is bevond me. II there is any money in the budget that holds out any hope 
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loi mankind, this is it: and we ought not to he talking about cutting it but about raising 
it — perhaps raising it substantially. 

I will pass for the time being the question of whether the total budget is too big or 
too small. Opinions may differ on that. But whatever your opinion may be as to the total, 

this is the part that ought to be regarded as most sacred of all. 

Don't Scuttle the Ship 

There ate many people who say they don’t like the foreign aitl program because they 
believe it is administered badly. I don’t believe that. From where I sit, it looks as if a 
lot of things ate now being administered badly — but you can’t abolish the government on 
that account. You cannot abolish the entire government of the United States just because 
it s being badly administered. Neither is that the way to correct mistakes in the Mutual 
Security Program. Examine it all you please, correct all the mistakes you can, improve 
it e\ei\ year and every day, eliminate waste and increase efficiency — but don’t scuttle the 
ship just to stop the leaks. 

And I want to say a word in a political vein to my Democratic brethren in Congress. 

There was a Democratic vote last year to cut a budget item which should not have been 

cut. and we are still having a hard time explaining it. Please don’t put us on that kind of 
spot again. If the Democrats in Congress refuse to spend at least as much for foreign 
economic assistance as this Administration recommends, we will never, never be able to ex- 
plain it. People will forgive us for spending too much in the search for peace; they will 
never forgive us for refusing to spend enough. 

I will not presume to offer any political advice to the Republicans. I will only pause 
to throw down this challenge: I challenge the Republicans to do as well by this bill as the 
Democrats do, and then let’s see how we come out. 

I here won t be any lobbyists buttonholing Congressmen and Senators to support this 
peace money. The special interests have nothing to gain and no axe to grind here. But 
tliete will be a silent plea from all the countless millions who yearn for peace in the world. 
Who is to speak for them? Is not their future worth something? Is not mankind worth 
sating? 

People talk of give-aways and look to see how the political winds are blowing. But 
the political approach which should decide this matter is the politics of survival. And 
siinital requires that we face up to our job in the world and go about it with a zealous 
faith in fteedom. We must show the world that freedom is the best answer to human needs. 
To tail in this would be the real give-away program — the program that would give away 
everything the United States stands for. 

It is given to us in our time to be trustees of democracy and freedom in this hour of 
tluil gieat peril. It is our solemn obligation to see that peace and freedom do not perish 
horn this earth. We owe this duty to our children and our children’s children; we owe it 
to the whole human race. And I humbly believe that Almighty God will be with us and 
help us to meet that solemn obligation. 
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SCIENCE, 
TECHNOLOGY and 
FREE WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT 


Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. 
Special Assistant to the President 
For Science and Technology 


V distinguished economist once defined the mission of his profession by saying that econo- 
mists were "the trustees not of civilization, but of the possibility of civilization.” Something 
of the same may be said of our military men in times like these and of those civilians like myself 
who have been asked to assist in the mobilization of our technological resources for the de- 
fense of the United States and the Free World. Great resources, human energy, and creative 
talent must be organized for military purposes in order to make it possible for the United 
States to continue to develop as a free society and to make it possible for a Free World to con- 
tinue to exist. But defense is only a part of the nation’s task; and that is a negative part. 

It therefore gives me the highest satisfaction as an educator and administrator from 
the field of science to be able to join today in supporting the President’s foreign aid 
program, which is a major expression of our nation’s ability to address itself not only to 
the evident dangers of our time but also, with equal will, to its constructive challenges. 

As Secretary McElroy explained this morning, a portion of American foreign aid flows 
to nations which are directly threatened by Communist military strength, poised across 
their borders, or threatened by the possibility of Communist-inspired military insurrec- 
tion. By helping those nations, we add directly to the Free World’s ability to resist ag- 
gression; and in so doing, we make aggression less likely. 

The primary purpose of military aid is precisely the same as military expenditures 
made at home; that is, to create a framework within which free men and women can live 
their lives in security and develop societies in the light of the humane values to which 
thev are committed. Moreover, we should be clear that the military aid and support we 
give abroad to our allies can have the further constructive effect of freeing local resources 
for productive purposes; for many of our allies do not now have the economic capacity both 
to defend themselves and to expand their underdeveloped economies. 

Mv remarks this afternoon deal mainly with those aspects of foreign aid which involve 
education, science, and technolog)'. In the fields of education and science can be found 
opportunities for mutual aid and for the pooling of intellectual resources which can serve 
to augment not only the military and the economic strength of the Free World but also 
to enrich the social and spiritual life which is an essential part of Free World strength and 
stability. 
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Student Exchange 

At the moment there are some 10, 000 young men and women from abroad studying 
in American colleges and universities. Of these, 65 per cent come from the underdevel- 
oped areas of Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin America. About half of them are in 
the United States to learn how modern science and technology can be put to work to 
modernize the economies of their countries and to prolong and enrich the life of their 
tellow citizens. 

All of us engaged in American higher education tegard the education of these young 
men and women as one of our proudest and most important tasks. We also feel that we 
should use every practical means to increase the numbers of these young people who come 
to the United States; but in saying this, we must also add that we think it important that 
increasing numbers of our young people can profitably go to the universities of other 
countries in the Free World to round out their education. This kind of educational ex- 
change is one of the great instruments for building good will and understanding. 

In emphasizing our contribution through education to the process of economic and 
social development in the Free World, we must also stress something else. Unless these 
young people who come to us for education find adequate professional opportunities 
when they return home, the usefulness of their education will be greatly reduced. Unless 
the process of economic development within their countries gathers momentum along a 
broad front, these students may return home to find not a life of challenging service but 
a life of frustration dangerous to their interests and to ours. 

These new r nations which send us so many students need more than scientists and 
engineers; they need a setting in which scientists and engineers can be productive. They 
need businessmen, foremen, and a skilled labor force. They need skilled government ad- 
ministrators, economists, and agricultural extension workers. They need above all capital 
to help them build the economic overheads of a modern society; roads and docks, rail- 
way lines, and electric power stations. 

If education is one ot the important means whereby we in the United States can 
contribute to the strength of the Free World, so too can be our active efforts to achieve 
a better pooling of scientific resources. The importance of this pooling of efforts was ad- 
mirably expressed in the NATO Conference communique last December. 

"The full development of our science and technology,” said this NATO com- 
munique, "is essential to the culture, to the economy and to the political and mili- 
tary strength of our Atlantic community . . . 

"We seek to increase the effectiveness of national efforts through the pooling 
of scientific facilities and information and the sharing of tasks. We must build 
on the established tradition of the universality of true science. Our governments will 
support the international organizations doing work in this field." 

These important objectives agreed to by the NATO Alliance require study and sys- 
tematic effort if they are to be realized. 

Two-Way Street 

To this end, I hope that we can extend the scientific relationships between the 
American scientific community and the scientists in other parts of the Free World. Mul 
tiplving person-to-person scientific relationships is especially important. It is a two-way 
street. In most of the countries of the Free World, there are productive scholars who are 
making contributions important to our own scientific advance, and we in turn have much 
to contribute to theirs. On our part, this kind of scientific exchange will require more 
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than proficiency in science; it requires an interest on the part of our scientists and en- 
gineers in participating in such exchanges; it requires the mastery of foreign tongues and 
an interest in and knowledge of die cultural and historical aspects of foreign countries. 
But here again we must recognize the relationship between science and the environment 
which it seeks to serve. Just as scientists and engineers cannot be productive in the vac- 
uum ol a static, low-productivity economy, so it is, also, with the unfolding possibilities 
ol modern science. Science and technology can be put to work only when they are woven 
into the fabric of a society which is modernizing its political life, its educational institu- 
tions, its methods of administration, and its outlook towards the whole economic process. 

This broad transformation of traditional societies can be carried out only on the spot, 
b\ the citizens of the new aspiring nations. But the component of help from abroad may 
be decisive to the outcome. The economic aspects of our loreign aid program — and notably 
the new Development Loan Fund — are designed to supply that essential component. They 
aim to help create the conditions for progress; to create the circumstances in which mod- 
em science and technology — and the scientists and engineers who know its methods and 
possibilities — can perform their creative tasks. 

Science consists of orderly wavs ol looking at the physical world and of understanding, 
partially at least, how it works. Technology consists of ways of manipulating the physical 
world to men’s purposes. In training our scientists and engineers, we seek to teach them 
not merely the tricks of their trade but also something of the history, the institutions, and 
the deeper values ol the world in which their skills will be applied. In fashioning an Amer- 
ican policy to help other people bring to bear the possibilities of modern science and 
technology, we must, equally, proceed in terms of a balanced program, embracing not 
merely military aid, education, and technical assistance, but capital as well. The economic 
aspects of our foreign aid effort seem to me to be tin indispensable element in such a well- 
rounded American policy. 

There is, perhaps, a general lesson for Americans in this problem ol foreign aid. We 
stand in the face of a challenge which is forcing us to reconsider many aspects of the na- 
tion's life. We all know, for example, that the time has come to look afresh at the pur- 
poses and methods of our educational system. It would clearly be wrong for us to gear 
our educational system merely to the short-run requirements of national defense. It would 
be an empty victory for us to outstrip the Soviet Union in military technology at the cost 
of losing the broad conception ol education focused around the individual human being, 
v. hit h is the underpinning ol our democratic life. The challenge in education is to pro- 
duce the skills we need to survive in our own fashion; and to give thereby new meaning 
and validity to the democratic concept. 

Fateful Issues 

Similarly, our leadership of the Free World would prove sterile if we were merely to 
offer to our friends and allies arms for defense without sharing in their constructive tasks 
and adventures. The aspirations at work in Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin 
America for increased national and individual dignity, and for increased material and social 
progress, are clearlv a major phenomenon of the twentieth century. Our response to this 
challenge cannot be merely defensive and negative if it is to be successful. 

As an administrator in the fields of education and science, I am associated with two 
professions, which, of their nature, transcend national boundaries. My professional col- 
leagues and I are drawn In the ardent efforts now being made all over the world; and we 
seek, instinctively, to find ways to help. More important, however, it is a fundamental 
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p.iic ol our national tradition that we. as Americans, associate ourselves with other peo- 
ples \sho cherish lreedom, independence, increased human dignity, and material progress. 

At the moment, laielul military and diplomatic issues turn on the course of events in 
Asia, the Middle hast, Alt it a, and Latin America. In bringing to American policy the 
constructive elements in the President’s foreign aid program, we shall not only be helping 
to defend the national interest but also developing and enriching our nation's tradition 
and its life. 

Toward these great objectives science and technology are important agencies of prog- 
tess. Il we can give due emphasis to intellectual as well as physical partnership in the 
free World, the combined results ol national scientific activity can be greater than the 
sum of its parts in the Free World community. Through the release of the latent scientific 
creativity in the newly developing countries, our world-wide scientific progress will be 
lastei and stuet lor the benefit of all mankind. When thus encouraged and used, science, 
as a great creative activity ol the mind, will steadily enhance man’s dignity and understand- 
ing and thus serve to augment the spiritual strength which is essential for the stability of 
a Free World. 
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Washington Post Photo 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon conducting a two hour Question and Answer pane! 
at the afternoon session. 
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QUESTION AND 
ANSWER PANEL 


Hon. Richard M. Nixon, 

Vice President of the United States 



Honorable C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretory of State 
Honorable Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Honorable James H. Smith, Jr., Director, International Cooperation Administration 
Honorable Dempster McIntosh, Manager , Development Loan Fund 


M>\ Johnston: Ladies and gentlemen, the Vice 
President. 

Mr. Xixon: You've had a very full day up to 
this time, I understand, and I've had a report on 
the various speeches that you’ve heard. The pur- 
pose of this afternoon’s session is to get into details 
the details as to this year’s program in the Mu- 
tual Security area. 

Before we get into the questions we think it 
would be well to have statements with regard to 
the program which the Congress will have to pass 
upon before adjournment. And to bring you that 
picture 1 now have the privilege ol presenting a 
man who coordinates the activities of the United 
States in the economic area for the Department of 
State. He is admirably qualified for this position 
because his experience in business and banking 
qualifies him on the economic side; his experience 
as our former .Ambassador to France qualifies him 
on the diplomatic side. Mr. Douglas Dillon of the 
State Department. 


Essentials of the Mutual Security Program 

Mr. Ihllon: First, just a word about the role of 
the State Department in the whole Mutual Security 
business. As the Vice President said, I am supposed 
to coordinate the program. Now, what that means 
is simply this: The Secretary of State has full re- 
sponsibility now, as a result of the change in the 
law last year, for insuring that the entire Mutual 
Security Program is operated in the very best inter- 
ests of the United States. What that means is that 
our eirorts will be expended in those ways, and in 
those countries, where it is in our best interests 
lor all the various reasons that were given to you 
m such an inspiring fashion by the speakers this 
morning — not merely the strictly immediate ones 
but also the long-term reasons. 

1 his coordination does not involve operating 
lesponsibility in any way. The operation of the 
program on the economic side is the responsibility, 
under the Secretary of State, entirely of Mr. Smith, 
who is with us on the panel. For the Military As- 
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sistance pari, ii is entirely the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Defense, who delegates it to the Assist- 
ant Secretary lor Intel national Security Affairs, 
Mr. Sprague. 

Now. just a short word as to the "nuts and 
holts" of this program. I don't know whether all 
of vou have got these charts width were supposed 
to be distributed to you, but, if you do, you will see 
on chart No. 8 a very clear over-all description of 
what we are lequesting this year in the Mutual 
Security Program as com pared to the fiscal year 
1958 appropriation. 

First of all, you will see that we are asking for 
about $500 million more than we actually received 
from Congress last seat. However, another fact, 
which doesn't show on this chart, is that we are 
asking for about §500 million less than we, as an 
Administration, asketl the Congress for last year. 
This whole difference lies in the Military Assistance 
field. The decrease of .$500 million last year is 


more than accounted for by the difference between 
the request last year of some §2.4 billion and the 
present request of .$1.8 billion. Similarly, the in- 
crease in the request this year over what was actu- 
ally appropriated last year is entirely in the eco- 
nomic field. As vou will see, the actual amounts 
requested tor Military Assistance, as against the 
appropriation, are almost identical: $1,879 billion 
appropriated last year and $1.8 billion which we 
are requesting this year. 

Now, in tire economic field you come first to 
the largest segment, which is called “Defense Sup- 
port.” There wasn’t much talk about that this 
morning, and, therefore, I'd like to say just a few 
words. It does not mean that we are giving a mili- 
tary slant to our whole economic assistance pro- 
gram. Defense Support is a very special thing. It 
is not a shotgun approach. It might better be 
likened to a rifle lor use in cases where we try to 
bring to bear the influence of the United States 
and the help of the United States in certain spe- 
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cilu places where ii is ncccssarv. Defense Support 
goes only to 1 I countries out of some 6‘5 that are 
involved in our Mutual Security Program. And 
70 per cent of that support goes to only four 
countries. These four are Korea, Taiwan, Viet- 
Xam and I urkev. 

Vou heard Mr. Allen Dulles this morning point 
out that the Soviet Union is putting in more eco- 
nomic aid per capita in North Korea than we are 
putting into South Korea. The money we are [tut- 
ting into South Korea as Defense Support is exactly 
comparable to the economic aid that the Soviet 
Union is putting into North Korea. So any cut in 
this program, you must realize, will he cutting the 
economic assistance that goes to the South Korean 
people to help them bear the burdens which they 
are forced to bear because of the big military es- 
tablishments in North Korea. A similar situation 
exists on Taiwan and in the Republic of Viet-Nam, 
which has so gallantly stood up to the Communists 
since the days of the war in Indo-China. The fourth 
major recipient of Defense Support is also a special 
case. It is Turkey, which is the bulwark of NATO 
in the eastern Mediterranean — a country which is 
not as advanced industrially as some of our oilier 
NATO partners and, therefore, cannot bear a full 
load and needs help to produce the support which 
she is giving. 

Beyond that, we are asking this year for these 
other items which you see — S212 million for Special 
Assistance. This Special Assistance fund is for eco- 
nomic and political purposes in countries where 
we do not support big military establishments. 
That's the difference between Special Assistance 
and Defense Support. Defense Support goes to 
those countries which by fort e of circumstances have 
to support heats military establishments. 

We are asking for a contingency fund of $200 
million to handle the emergencies which always 
occur. We have increased our Technical Coopera- 
tion request some S22 million, from $112 million 
to about $16-1 million. This, we feel, is about the 
limit ol the number of trained personnel that can 
be acquired in a tear and added to the program. 
That is the limiting factor rather than money. 

Finally, we come to the Development Loan 
Fund about which you have heard so much this 
morning. I won’t go into that in any great detail 
except to sav that it is our one great weapon to help 


these people in the uncommitted, or underdevel- 
oped. pans of the world to raise their standards of 
living. We led that this $625 million is an absolute 
minimum. We have received to date requests from 
ihese countries amounting to about §1.4 billion. 
Some of these requests will certainly prove, on ex- 
amination, not to be good and will not be eligible 
lor financing. But it is perfectly clear that with 
the funds we have presently available we have no- 
where near enough to do the job. It is our feeling 
dial we need at least the full $625 million if we are 
to do the job we have in front of us. 

This completes a bird’s-eye view of the Mutual 
Security Program which is being presented to the 
Congress in this fiscal 1959. Thank you. 



Dep't. of State Photo: Whit Keith, Jr. 

C. Douglas Dillon 


Mr. Nixon: Now we’ve had, as Mr. Dillon says, 
at least a brief picture of what the program will be. 
We felt that at this point, rather than continue 
with the spoon feeding which inevitably is the 
result when speakers appear formally before you, 
we should have audience participation. Now this 
morning it was suggested that if you have questions 
you might submit them. Those questions, a con- 
siderable number of them, have been submitted. 
They’ve been typed on cards and I have them ar- 
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landed here in Iron! ol me. However, we do not 
want lo rule out audience participation from peo- 
ple who migh; not have thought ol a question this 
morning, or participation l>v those to whom ques- 
tions might od ur this alternoon. So we’ve decided 
on tliis procedure. We will begin with one of the 
questions that have been submitted earlier this 
morning and then go to a question from the audi- 
ence. and will therealter attempt to alternate 
through the remainder of the time we have 
available. 

Malaria Eradication 

Beginning with the first question, let me turn 
first to Mr. Smith over on our left here. We have 
a number of questions for him. I might sav that 



Official U.S. Navy Photo 

James H. Smith, Jr. 


some of them, incidentally, are provocative. But 
he likes that kind of question. I can assure you 
ol that from having seen him operate before vari- 
ous Congressional committees and the like. First 
I’ll give him an easy one. “Mr. Smith, can you think 
of any program, dollar for dollar, that achieves as 
much as the money allocated to malaria eradica- 
tion?" Mr. James H. Smith, Jr., the head of ICA. 

Mr. Smith: The question is whether there is 
any program that I know of that has broader bene- 
fits than the malaria eradication program. In case 
you aren’t familiar with it, I think I might explain 
that we have undertaken, in partnership with the 
World Health Organization, to eliminate malaria 
from the world. This is a very major job which we 
are going ahead with with great enthusiasm and 
with concrete and definite confidence that we’ll get 
this work done. 1 can hardly think of any job that 
we have undertaken that can benefit mankind more 
in the health and medical field. 

Why Is Military Assistance in the 
Mutual Security Budget? 

Mr. Nixon: So that you can have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the other members of our panel, I 
would now like to turn to the following question. 
“Since far more than half of the proposed appro- 
priation is for military purposes, why isn’t the 
military part of the program carried as a part of 
the budget of the Department of Defense?’’ And 
so we’ll turn to Mr. Mansfield D. Sprague, who 
handles that part of the program from the Depart- 
ment of Defense — Assistant Secretary Sprague. 

Mr. Sprague: Last year the Executive Branch 
determined that it would be desirable for Military 
Assistance to appear as a separate item in the De- 
partment of Defense budget. The Congress did not 
agree with this view, at least at the last session, and 
so again this year the Military Assistance part of 
the budget appears as part of the Mutual Security 
Program which is actually appropriated as a part of 
the President’s budget. The President then allo- 
cates the specified sums to the various agencies to 
administer. I believe it is fair to say that the Ad- 
ministration would still prefer to have the Military 
Assistance program shown as a part of the defense 
budget because in fact this program is an integral 
part of the defense effort of the United States. 
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Private Enterprise 

Mr. Xixon: And now. turning to another 
member ol out panel lor a question that is in his 
particular field — Mr. Dempster McIntosh, tlte head 
:>l our Development Loan Fund. "Win does not the 
Lnited Suites, as the leading private enterprise na- 
tion, push prhate enterprise more actively as a 
weapon in the economic tear with communism?” 
Mr. McIntosh, that's a big order but I'm sure you 
:an fill it. 
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Mr. McIntosh : in my opinion, out Govern- 
ment had done a great deal to encourage American 
rrivate investment abroad. Our total private invest- 
ments in the foreign field todav run to a total of 
>22 billion. Some? of the steps that our Govern- 
ment has taken are: our Investment Guarantee Pro- 
liant: the maintenance of friendly relations with 
oreign countries as hie h makes investments possible; 
he development of a favorable climate for invest- 
nents: and also assistanc e with various Government 
tgencies give to American manufacturers and in- 
vestors in guiding them in making investments 
tbroad. 

I feel that the >22 billion ol .American invest- 
ments have made a great contribution to our rela- 


tions with foreign countries. Those investments 
have provided employment abroad; they’ve helped 
the 1 economy of those countries; they’ve helped them 
develop exports which have produced foreign ex- 
change; they’ve increased political stability; they’ve 
raised standards of living. 1 think in every respect 
the results have been good. Our investments abroad 
are increasing very rapidly. The only trouble is 
that a very small proportion are in the underdevel- 
oped countries, and 1 think we should try to facili- 
tate investments in those countries. 

Mr. Xixon: Now that you have had an oppor- 
tunity to hear each member of our panel in answer 
to questions, 1 think it is only appropriate that we 
give the people in the audience who did not sub- 
mit questions in writing before this session an op- 
portunity to be heard. Do we have any questions 
from the audience? 

The gentleman here is first before the micro- 
phone. 

Are We Asking for Enough Money? 

Question: Mr. Vice President, we’ve heard a 
great deal today from these gentlemen who are here 
on the platform, as well as those who spoke this 
morning, about the importance of this program, 
and I think most of us will admit that it is of 
transcendent importance. The question f have is: 
Is the proposed program adequate to the job? Is 
it enough? Is it adequate to do what we have 
to do? 

Mr. Xixon: Mr. Dillon, I think as the Co- 
ordinator of the whole program we will give you 
the first shot at the answer to that question. 

Mr. Dillon: I think that the amount of funds 
which we have requested this year is adequate for 
what we can spend during the coming year. There 
is just one thing that 1 would like to say, and that 
is that last year wc requested that the Development 
Loan Fund be put on a more permanent basis so 
that we would have funds available to make longer 
range plans. Governor Stevenson mentioned that 
in his speec h this morning. It is our intention now 
that next year, after the Development Loan Fund 
has been in operation for a long enough period so 
that we will have a record, we will make such a 
request of the Congress. I think when we have 
that long-range authority we will be in better shape 
than we are right now. But as far as funds are 
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concerned. I think that ii we get the appropt nations 
that we have requested — but not otherwise — will 
we be in perfecth adequate shape and ieady to do 
the job that's before us. 

Mr. Xison: Me have another question front the 
floor, and we will have one more from the floor 
before we return to the others. 

Why Spend Money Abroad for Projects 
We Turn Down at Home? 

QiK'stion: . . . Throughout the great West, Mr. 
Vice President, there are many, many reclamation 
projects that fit into our economy and into our 
defense protection. But under our present budg- 
etary piattice all new starts are being prohibited 
or banned in the name ot economy. Yet 1 notice 
that in . . foreign aid we are draining swamps in 
India and building dams in North Africa. How do 
you rationalize that? 

Mr Xison: Well, I can say, Mr. Atherton, that 
you must have been psychic with regard to what 
some ol vour colleagues whom you probably have 
not met have also been thinking about. I have 
three other questions here that fall in that general 
categorv: One asking why. if the mines of Utah 
and the West are closed or closing, we help other 
people develop their mining areas? Second, why 
should we give money to develop agriculture and 
fisheries in foreign countries so that they can com- 
pete with us in world markets? And, third, why 
should we spend money to develop power potential 
in foreign countries when the President has said 
that he will not favor any money being spent on 
water resource development in the United States 
this sear? In fact, western Congressmen of both 
parlies are fighting with their lives on the floor 
of the House to restore a $10 million cut by the 
Appropriations Committee in the vital Colorado 
River Project. 

Now since this has the overtones of a political 
question, perhaps I should answer it, rather than 
expect those non-political people to answer. 

I would be less than honest if I were not to 
sav that there perhaps is no other single program 
that the President has asked for this year from the 
Congress that presents potentially more difficult 
political problems to Members ol the House and 
Senate than this one. This is true for the reasons 


that vour question and the other questions that I 
have read imply. Frankly it is very easy to go about 
tt Congressional District or a State and point out the 
great need for power development and flood control 
and agriculture and the like at home, then ask why 
we provide money for the same things abroad when 
we deny the needs at home? 

Now the answer to the question, of course, is 
one that probably has been covered generally in the 
speeches this morning. 11 1 were to give it in a 
concise form I think I would try to answer it this 
way. We do want to develop our own country. 
We want better reclamation, flood control, develop- 
ment of our agriculture and all of the resources 
of our country. But I would just like to suggest 
that we can have the finest reclamation program 
in the world, and all the flood control that any- 
body could possibly dream of, in hundreds of mil- 
lions and billions of dollars, and it is not going to 
make any difference if we are not around to 
enjoy it. 

Now, that of course is, I admit, a political 
answer to a very honest question. Let me go just 
a step further. As far as these various projects are 
concerned, we have to realize that in aiding these 
countries abroad in developing their water and 
power resources, as was suggested in Mr. Atherton’s 
question, we are of course aiding ourselves. This 
we don’t need to elaborate on at this point. I 
think we also have to realize that the alternative 
to providing the funds for the so-called “capital 
deficit” countries, to which this kind of economic 
assistance goes — the alternative is one that the 
United States and the Free World cannot accept, 
because it is one of these two things. It’s either 
economic deterioration followed by political in- 
stability which allows the strongest minority group 
to take over — and that would be either a Fascist or a 
Communist group; or it is the other alternative 
which is to force these countries to turn somewhere 
else for aid. And I don’t need to tell you that there 
are others in the world, apart front the Free World 
countries, who will offer the aid when we in the 
Free World do not take the opportunity to offer it 
ourselves. 

And so, in the final analysis, I would sum it 
up this way. I recall that in World War II we also 
had no new starts in reclamation. And there was 
verv little complaining about no new starts in rec- 
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lamalion and in oilier projects during World War 
II because we were fighting a war for our survival. 
What we must understand now is that we are again 
fighting a war for our survival. It is not a military 
war at this point — it is an economic war. But it is 
a war that can destros the independence and the 
liberty of free peoples just as surely as military 
war. And lot that reason it is necessary for us to 
make choices, and it is necessary for us to make 
some sacrifices at home in order to wage the eco- 
nomic war that has already been launched against 
us and other free peoples abroad. 

Why Not Give All Aid 
Through the United Nations? 

Now just to show you that our questioners were 
listening to these speeches, I have one here that I 
think eithet Mr. Dillon or Mr. Smith wotdd enjoy 
answering. Mr. Stevenson emphasized the need 
for economic: aid being given without military 
strings, on a multilateral basis, and even with the 
cooperation of Russia. Why then should not all 
economic aid be given through the United Nations, 
which is already equipped to carry on an impartial, 
on-going, and competent technical assistance pro- 
gram? Mr. Dillon. 

Mr. Dillon: I'll take a crack at that one, at least 
in the beginning. Carrying on economic aid, which 
means the use of large sums of money for capital 
development, is something quite different from 
Technical Assistance. Technical Assistance is be- 
ing done by ourselves, bilaterally, and by the United 
Nations with great effect. The United States last 
vear, in the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions. supported, proposed, and carried through to 
adoption a ptogram to greatly enlarge — -about 
triple — the United Nations Technical Assistance 
program . . . we think it should be done to the great- 
est extent possible, and we believe in that sort of 
multilateral help. 

Now when it comes to putting all capital de- 
velopment in the United Nations, quite different 
problems are posed. In the first place, the funds for 
capital development come, and they come solely, 
from a limited number of countries. The United 
Nations, as such, has no organization that is set up, 
and no means bv which they could equitably divide 
those funds except on a purely political basis. This 
would certairdv not be in the best interests of the 


underdeveloped countries that want to move ahead. 
The one great international organization which 
has handled this development, and handled it suc- 
cessfully, is the World Bank. The World Bank has 
done a fine job just because it has resisted in- 
dividual country pressures. It has been able to 
because it has been independent. With its particu- 
lar set-up — none of the Soviet countries are mem- 
bers — the voting in the World Bank is weighted so 
that it can make its decisions based on what is 
thought to be economically best. They have di- 
rected their funds where they can do the most 
good. There simply are not enough funds in the 
world to go around to meet the desires of every one 
of the underdeveloped countries right away. And 
that is what we would be up against if we tried to 
handle our development assistance through the 
United Nations. It would have to be spread evenly 
on some sort of formula and a great deal of it 
would be wasted. Therefore, we are not in favor 
of that particular approach for capital develop- 
ment projects. 

Is the Program Efficiently Administered? 

Mr. Nixon: We have here a question that 1 
know has been asked a great deal, because in my 
travels about the country I get it in virtually every 
forum session of this type. Assuming that the pre- 
vailing cynicism toward Mutual Security relates 
more to its administration than to the need for it, 
what can be done to reassure the American public 
that henceforth the program will be administered 
with greater efficiency and greater integrity? Now. 
Mr. Smith, since you have had a lot of practice 
answering that question before Congressional com- 
mittees, why don’t you try it here? 

Mr. Smith: One of the first questions I asked 
myself when I came into this job about four months 
ago was, how many leaks were there actually in the 
ship that former President Truman spoke of this 
morning? And so I had a study made of all the 
critical remarks that had been made about the ad- 
ministration of the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. It turned out that there were about 
f>9 identifiable criticisms. These have been analyzed 
very carefully during the last couple of months to 
see where the fire is behind this smoke. So far we 
have found four definite cases where the ICA has 
made mistakes, and these either have been rectified 
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or arc in i lie process of being rectified. A very large 
number. 1 think something over 10, were not con- 
nected with or within the control of the adminis- 
tration. So 1 think that actually the ship doesn’t 
have as many leaks as might have been indicated. 
But 1 do want to stress very carefully that if there 
are leaks, or il we do make mistakes, these will be 
corrected. 

Now the question goes on a little further and 
raises the matter of how you are going to prevent 
mistakes. Well, this program is administered by not 
many more people than there are in this room, and 
they are all skillful people- — they are selected from 
the broadest cross section of the American public. 
We have businessmen; we have people who are 
experts in government; we have good health people; 
we have good agricultural people and irrigation 
people. For my money, I don’t think you could find 
a better collection to undertake this work. 

There is one thing, however, that I would like 
to see and that I think would make a tremendous 
difference to this group. (I am now talking particu- 
larly about the couple of thousand Americans who 
are the only Americans today engaging in this 
competition with the Soviets. And these are the 
fellows — not working in Washington, not working 
in the capitals of other countries — but who are out 
in the field engaging directly with the people of the 
underdeveloped countries.) What they need, from 
my point of view, and I think from their own, is a 
strong tote ol confidence and a clear indication that 
the moral detci initiation of the American people is 
behind them. I feel very strongly that you cannot 
expect than to do this job well and enthusiastically 
and successfully unless that priceless ingredient is 
there — moral determination. I might say that I do 
not think ii has been there, but 1 tlo feel very 
strongly that as the American people understand 
this progiam that it will be the propulsive force 
that really makes the program a success. 

Mr. Xixon: Now, because he administers a 
great pari ol the program, in view ol the fact that 
he is in charge of the military side; and also because 
he has returned just recently from a trip to the 
various countries in which we have military pro- 
grams, 1 think Mr. Sprague would like to comment 
on this question. 


Mr. Sprague: Military assistance, too, has been 
a target lor some criticism, primarily from the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office which is responsible to the 
Congress. We have been busily engaged for the 
past week in t hearing before Congressional com- 
mittees answering these criticisms. 

1 would like to point out first that there has 
never been a criticism based on corruption, fraud, 
wrong-doing or negligence. The criticisms are 
based on programming inadequacies, in the main. 

1 would like to make this comment: That while 
we tire correcting the deficiencies as rapidly as our 
experience will permit us, the fact that we have 
been able to administer this program at till in the 
space of eight short years since the military program 
started, is to me an amazing tribute to the American 
people and those who have administered this 
program. The collective security system which binds 
the United Stales with some 40 other free countries 
is one of the outstanding accomplishments of diplo- 
macy in the Twentieth Century. These people are 
our friends; they want our military help; they are 
getting it. The fact that with no previous experi- 
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erne in this type ot operation, American militarv 
and civilian officials have been able to render an 
accomplishment which has, in my opinion, contrib- 
uted a major part to the peace we now have, and 
the fact that this has been done with no experience 
prior to 1950 is something lor which the American 
people should be thankful. 

I believe that better administration ol this pro- 
gram and the other programs is possible. We are 
dedicating out selves to that task. Let’s not let carp- 
ing criticism from a lew sources about some misman- 
agement and some inefficiencies defeat a program 
which is absolutely vital to the security ot this 
country. 

Some Waste Is Inevitable 

Mr. X ixon: Thank you, Mr. Sprague. I can not 
resist the temptation to just add a word because 
both of these people obviously being close to the 
program would be assumed to have partisan in- 
terest. I have traveled a bit also during the past five 
years and have visited almost 40 countries in which 
we have had programs — economic or military — ol 
some si/e. I think the problem is one that we rec- 
ogni/e as inevitable. First ol all this is a new field 
for the United States. It is much easier to develop 
programs, lor example, within the United States 
than it is outside the United States — whether those 
programs are developed by private enterprise or by 
government. 1 would only suggest that many ot’ the 
great American corporations, the private corpora- 
tions that invest abroad, also have had waste and 
inefficiencies in the early years of their operations. 

The second thing that I would say is to under- 
line what both Mr. Sprague and Mr. Smith have 
suggested, and that is that we must look at the 
whole picture and not just at a [tart of it. Some 
waste is going to be inevitable. It is our intention — 
and we shall continue to work — to eliminate it as 
much as we possibly can. We must look at the end 
result, and 1 use a specific example to bring it home. 
I was in Iran just lour and a half years ago. This was 
immediately after Mr. Mossadegh had gone out and 
Mr. Egbal had come into power. Since that time we 
have spent millions of dollars needed for economic 
assistance in Iran Several articles have been written 
with regard to the waste in that program. There 
probably has been some waste, and there undoubt- 
edly has been some inefficiency, but the important 
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thing is that today Iran is not behind the Iron 
Curtain and is solidly on the side of the free nations. 

So the question is, would it have been better 
because of the waste to have stopped the program 
or to have cut it too much and have run the risk of 
losing this part of the Free World to the Communist 
world, or is it better to have done what we did 
do? — which was to continue forward, getting rid of 
the waste whenever we could, but not giving up 
because there were some inefficient operations or 
because there were criticisms. I think on its face 
it is clear that in this instance the decision was 
right to continue the aid to Iran, and we cotdd 
repeat that for country after country around the 
world. 

May I just suggest finally in that connection 
that when it comes to providing funds for the 
National Defense- — the military — we find, particu- 
larly in the present temper of the Congress, there is 
more sympathy for this kind of aid because the 
people want to be sure that we have enough air- 
planes, enough missiles and guns to protect our 
country and deter a possible war. But I think our 
military leaders would be the first to admit that 
there is waste in defense, not only in war but in 
peacetime as well, anil there is also waste and in- 
efficiency in economic aid. But we get back to the 
basic proposition again; what we must realize is 
that the economic conflict is at this time just as im- 
portant anti potentially, in my opinion, more dan- 
gerous to the United States and the Free World 
than the possibility of military conflict. Therefore, 
we must take the bad with the good; we must work 
constantly to improve our aid operations; but we 
must not lose our nerve or our determination be- 
cause of the criticisms that inevitably will come. I 
might say more properly should come, because we 
want to know of shortcomings in the programs, and 
vve will do everything we can, of course, to improve 
them and make them more acceptable. 

Do We Have Too Many American 
Technicians Abroad? 

Question: Mr. Vice President, I think you 
once said you thought there were too many Amer- 
icans abroad. I want you to clarify that statement 
for us . . . because I am very concerned. Do you 
think that we have too many people abroad, or 
perhaps not the right kind of people? 
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Mr. X ixoti : The answer to your question is, 
first, I would not quarrel w ith any newspaper person 
who ma\ have written a stor\ with regaril to what 
ni\ views have been. However, 1 can say that as far 
as my support on the Tei hnical Assistance Program, 
which 1 assume you are referring to, that as Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Dillon and others well know, I have 
supported not only the present amount but in addi- 
tion, I believe that amount should he and cotdd he 
more than it is. I have found that the Technical 
.Assistance Program generally is one of the best in- 
vestments we have made abroad, and it is a very 
small program dollar-wise, when you think of §157 
or SlfiO million as compared with $11 billion for 
defense. 

Xow getting to the personnel problem, there is 
a problem, I think we would have to admit, with 
regard to .Americans abroad, when we have too 
many of them in the wrong places. And as far as 
the Technical Assistance Program is concerned, I 
would sav that my general observation has been that 
we sometimes have a tendency to concentrate too 
many of our people in headquarters and the capital 
of the countrv, rather than sending them through 
the country and letting them permeate the various 
activities in which they are to engage. 

I can not tell you how impressed I have been 
in tramping around in some of the areas in which 
our Technical Assistance people are located — how 
impressed I have been with people from agricul- 
ture. from the various activities of American life 
who work with the native peoples in these countries 
helping them to develop new skills that will enable 
them to support themselves better. 

I would only suggest in arguing this point, first, 
that the Technical Assistance requested by the Presi- 
dent is ceitainly a bare minimum. It should not be 
reduced. If anything I wotdd hope that Congress 
could increase it. I do not expect it will, but I 
think it could do so without doing anything which 
would he harmful to the National Security in any 
respect. 

The second thing 1 would say — with regard to 
administration — we must constantly re-examine the 
administration of — these programs. We must not 
assume, simply because the program is one that we 
support, that it is being administered in the most 
effective way. That is why I feel that in all of these 


programs we should examine them to see whether, 
lor example, it is possible to move more personnel 
out of capitols of these countries into the field. I 
personally think that is possible, and I know Mr. 
Smith has been examining that problem within his 
own shop. 

Now, finally with regard to the training of these 
people I must say this. With all the criticisms of 
the people in the Foreign Aid Program, let us just 
have in mind this fact, that these people do not 
have a career service. For the most part they are not 
in the foreign service of the United States with the 
career protections that being in government service 
and in foreign service carry. 

For the most part, these are people who go 
abroad for two, three or four years. They go abroad, 
frankly, at the temper of the American people and 
the temper of the American Congress. They take a 
risk, and I can only say that while there are some 
wdio are not up to par, as you can expect in govern- 
ment or in business, for the most part, w^e can be 
thankful we have so many good, dedicated people 
in this program. All I want is to get more of 
that kind. 

Question: (Inaudible) . . . how about giv- 
ing our young people a chance to get into the 
service . . . ? 

Mr. Nixon: I might suggest in that connec- 
tion that in order to get anti to keep the quality of 
people we need in this program it is going to be 
necessary, first to develop long-range thinking and 
long-range planning and long-range support from 
the Congress. Second, it is going to be necessary to 
provide for these people not only training but also 
some additional security over what they presently 
have. 

Now I know various suggestions have been 
made, for example, setting up something similar to 
the protection the foreign service has. Whatever 
plans there may be, they should be given the most 
serious consideration, because there is no question 
about what our potential opponents are doing. 

The Russians today are training technical per- 
sonnel, not only by the hundreds but by the 
thousands. They are giving them training in 
language, they are giving them training in the 
customs of the countries. They send them through- 
out the world; and whatever we may think of the 
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Communist svslem. do not underestimate how ef- 
fective these people are. They are no more dedi- 
cated than our people, but they are getting, in some 
instances, even better training than ours get. And 
so with this challenge presented it is up to 11 s not 
only to find a wav to match them but to exceed 
them, and I think we will he able to do so. 

Do We Need a Second World Bank? 

Xow can 1 go to one of my questions here 
again? Do we need a second World Bank to make 
long-term low interest loans to underdeveloped 
countries? The new agents would be limited to 
making loans which the World Bank, under present 
regulations, must reject. 1 would suppose Mr. 
Dillon, as a former investment banker, might an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. Dillon: That question is very close to a 
resolution which was put into the Senate yesterday 
by Senator Monroney. and it has received some pub- 
licity in the press. This concept is quite different 
from the concept to which I addressed myself pre- 
viously; namely, financing development assistance 
through the United Nations. 

There aie only a couple of complaints about 
setting up another World Bank, which would op- 
erate presumable on a softer loan basis, making use 
of these local currencies we hear so much about. 
The proposals I have seen so far use the regular 
formula of the World Bank — subscriptions under 
which we pick up about one-third of the money in 
convertible currencies and other countries of the 
world put up the other two-thirds. This has proved 
possible, although they all did not put up the money 
at first as in the case of the World Bank, because 
the World Bank, operating on a hard-money basis, 
has been able to borrow a lot on its own. That 
money is borrowed primarily in the United States, 
although some is borrowed in Switzerland and some 
of the other more prosperous European countries. 
Therefore, the percentage that was actually put up, 
compared to loans that were made to the under- 
developed countries, was very small. 

Any new organization which could operate on a 
soft-loan basis would not be able to borrow money 
in the public marketplace, but would have to rely 
entirely on subscriptions. I think there is real doubt 
that other countries would be interested or would 
be able, even if they were interested, to put up 
convertible currencies in that proportion. 


When it comes to using these local currencies, 
unfortunately there are some great difficulties in- 
volved. Local currencies are only a call on the 
goods of the countries in question, so obviously 
when we are trying to develop India and help India 
by putting funds into India, it does not make sense 
to ask India to supply locomotives, and other goods 
which she needs so much herself, to develop, say, 
Iran. 

Therefore, except for the local currencies which 
may be available in some of the European countries, 
and the amounts of these are small, I think that the 
use of local currencies is very limited except in the 
countries in which they belong. Of course you can 
use the Indian currencies in India, use them in con- 
junction with the World Bank loans, and you can 
use them in conjunction with Export-Import Bank 
loans. We are using them already with some of our 
Public Law 180 currencies. 

Nevertheless, I think there is a germ of an idea 
here that is well worth studying to see whether 
there is a possibility of the other countries putting 
up their share — whether there is a way such an in- 
stitution could be brought into being and function 
adequately. 

How Encourage Private Investment Abroad? 

Mr. A'ixon: Thank you Mr. Dillon. Right 
along that line, Mr. McIntosh, you answered a ques- 
tion a little earlier in regard to private investment 
abroad and encouragement of those investments. I 
notice that there are several questions in this field 
with regard to encouragement of private invest- 
ment. Mention is made of the fact that Mr. Dulles 
and Mr. Stevenson both stress the importance of 
continuity and long-range programs of economic 
development assistance. This question perhaps is 
one that you might want to comment upon. Has 
any thought been given to the adoption of an inter- 
national agreement, a Magna Charta, so to speak, 
for the protection of such an investment, including 
the establishment of an international court to han- 
dle disputes from expropriation, confiscation and 
nationalization? I believe this refers to a proposal 
made at the International Development Conference 
in San Francisco. I realize it does not relate directly 
to the problem of your fund, but would you give 
us an off-the-cuff answer on that? 

Mr. McIntosh: Regarding the first part of the 
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question In ihe Development Loan Fund, we hope 
through mam ol our loans to create opportunities 
lor private investment — and, as I mentioned before, 
our private investments are growing. Last year our 
investments totaled about S2.8 billion, bringing the 
present total to ,S22 billion. I feel that we need to 
take steps to entourage increased private invest- 
ment m the underdeveloped countries, and 1 feel 
that the activities ol the Development Loan Fund 
will aid in that respect. That is, we hope through 
our loans to improve the economics of those coun- 
tries, to help them develop foreign exchange, to 
int rease employment, and through those means to 
improve conditions, which will lead to further pri- 
vate investment. 

It is difficult to give the private investor every 
protection, but we do have an investment guarantee 
program whic h gives protec tion against confiscation 
and also guarantees the convertibilitv of the funds. 
I think the investor abroad must take the chance of 
commercial risk that he takes at home. 

Danny Kaye Discusses UNICEF 

My. Xi.xon: f have a question here, inciden- 
tally, which is not directed to anybody here in the 
panel. It seems that somebody would like Dannv 


Kaye, il he is here, to answer this question. Do you 
leel that your work with LNICEF has demon- 
strated that foreign aid can be effective, based on 
your experience with UNICEF? What do you feel 
is the reaction to foreign aid on the part of the 
recipients? Is Danny Kaye present? 

While he is coming to the microphone, 1 might 
say the other day my 12-year-old daughter had a 
birthday party and we went to see a movie. The 
movie is really a delightful movie, not only for 
12-vear-olds but for those of us who are a little 
older. Danny Kaye plays the part of an English 
schoolteacher, and it is a wonderful job. It is 
t;d led Merry Andrew — . 

Mr. Danny Kaye: Mr. Vice President, and 
ladies and gentlemen, this was sprung on me with 
a great deal of surprise this afternoon — I intended 
to come here merely as an . . . observer. I can 
speak with absolutely no authority on anything. 

1 have been here since early this morning, and 
I have heard a great deal about foreign aid. It 
would be unwise and certainly foolhardy on my 
part to ever lake an active part in any political dis- 
cussion. However, this question which w'as asked 
about UNICEF, which is the United Nations Chil- 
dren's Emergency Fund, whether it does any good 
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to the recipients, I think 1 tan speak with a little 
anthoritv . 1 would merely like to say that people in 
mv proiession — a protession oi which I am intensely 
proud — have some extracurricular activities. It 
might be the Heart Fund, the Cancer Society, or 
children's activities, I, lor one. have been active in 
children's activities since I was a child and probably 
never outgrew it and that is why 1 am able to woik 
well in it. 

I was extremely honored and delighted to be a 
part of ;m organization called UNICEF, and when 
I hear so much about the long-range point of view 
from an economic standpoint — the long-range point 
of view of friendship— the long-range point of view 
about how we can live in a more peaceful and 
humane world, it occurs to me that the greatest 
beginning that vou can have, us far as the long- 
range point of view is concerned, is to begin with 
the children of the world who will inherit this 
earth long after we are gone. I will have no gieat 
legacy of wealth to leave mv child, but I want to 
make anv elfort 1 can to secure mutual understand- 
ing among people throughout the world. I think 
we can start at a very salient point with children. 

It is a verv simple matter to travel around the 
world and see sick and hungry children who behave 
exactly like the kid does around the corner. It is a 
verv. verv touching thing to see a child who is sick 
or hungrv or has no home offered a hand in sympa- 
thv, offered a hand in love, offered a hand in friend- 
ship. offered a hand of help. Thousands of people 
have devoted their lives, their energies and their 
emotions — people of all nationalities, all religious 
denominations, all colors and all creeds banded to- 
gether in one common effort — to see that the chil- 
dren of the world have some chance to achieve ma- 
turitv and take their rightful place in this world. 
That is one of the most inspiring things 1 have 
ever seen in mv life. And through the mass media 
of communii ations that we now have — television, 
motion pictures, newspapers, people leaving the 
countrv and traveling abroad (whether or not there 
are too mam Americans in one place) — I honestly 
and ftrmlv believe that in those ways if we come to 
understand the problem of the world s children, the 
world will be well on the way to understanding it- 
self a little better. 

Mr. Nixon: }ust one moment . . . Danny 
Kave said he wasn’t in politics . . . but if he ever 


wants to run for anything, watch out. He'll win! 

Now we have a question from the Hoor here. 

Why Develop Our Competitors? 

Mr. Nixon: The question as to whether or 
not the temper of the country is ready lor the type 
of sacrifice needed is, of course, one that will be 
determined within the next three or four months 
and by what happens after this conference. The 
answer to this question would require much more 
time than we can take on this panel, and 1 can only 
suggest that certainly as we consider the tremendous 
industrial and agricultural potential of the United 
States, we must realize that our prosperity is directly 
related to the prosperity of the developed countries 
of Western Europe and also to those newly develop- 
ing countries in other parts of the world. 

Let us consider Canada to the north and Mex- 
ico to the south. Together they represent by far the 
best customers we have in the world economically. 
Now, this is the case because these countries — and 
I speak particularly of Mexico which was not too 
long ago a much underdeveloped country which 
has come along so rapidly — have developed tre- 
mendously both industrially and economically in 
the past few years. They have of course developed 
to some extent as competitors of the United States, 
but they have also become customers of the United 
States. I don't think that anyone would want to 
suggest that this has not been beneficial mutually, 
to us as well as to our friends from Mexico and 
from Canada. 

The same pattern can certainly be applied to 
Western Europe, where the expenditures of the 
Marshall Plan could, I think, very easily be justified 
on the basis that the recovery of Western Europe 
has meant so much to the United States economical- 
ly because of the trade that has resulted and will 
result in the future from a revitalized Western 
Europe economy — trade that otherwise would not 
be possible. When we consider the tremendous po- 
tential of Africa, of Asia, of the Near East, we see 
again that while it is true that developing these 
countries industrially does produce temporary prob- 
lems of competition in industry and agriculture, in 
the end the development of one country economi- 
cally does not hurt an already developed country at 
all. This is something we learn only by experience. 
It is a lesson which must be learned by the American 
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people through repetition and etluration over a 
long period of time, because it is much easier in a 
political vear, as I indicated a moment ago, to go 
about tiie country and point out that everything 
ice do to help anvbodv abroad takes something 
from us here at home. The opposite is actually the 
case. Can I go on to this question? 

Question: (Partlv inaudible). The most im- 

portant thing in the individual’s life is himself. Yet 
ice send . . . money across the seas to support com- 
munism and socialism in our . . . programs .... 
It seems a little foolhardv to spend our dollars to 
enable our allies to go under that system . . . .Why 
do ice spend our capitalistic dollars to raise the 
children of Europe knowing that tliev have to turn 
to the siate for the most important material things 
in their lives? . . . American Medical Association . . . 
capitalistic medicine rather than socialistic med- 
icine. 

Mr Nixon: I would like to defer the answer 
to that question because Eric Johnston hits sub- 
mitted two or three, sent up directly to the plat- 
form. Your question is related to them, so I will 
defer the answer and take one more from the audi- 
ence. Oh. I am sorry, we have two. Well, we will 
take two more, then. 

Question: (Inaudible) . . . Kirsten Amend- 
ment . . ? 

Mr Xixon: This question relates to the Kir- 
sten Amendment. Right? The Kirsten Amendment 
will be described by Mr. Dillon and he will com- 
ment upon it. 

Mr. Dillon: The Kirsten Amendment, for 
those ol you who may not know, as I understand it, 
is an amendment that was put into the Mutual 
Security Bill a numbei of years ago to enable us to 
spend a certain amount of money to train people 
who mac have escaped from Communist-dominated 
lands and to incorporate them into the military 
formations of N ATO. It is a part of the law. What 
we are doing this year is merely asking for a renewal 
of the law and amending it where necessary. The 
kind ot amendments we are making are only to 
change the amount of money to be appropriated, 
and so forth. 

The answer to the question whether we are 
going to specifically ask that this law T be repealed — 
the answer is, no, we are not asking that. However, 


we are not asking any more money to be used spe- 
cifically for this purpose. The money is available 
now under the appropriation and could be used in 
the future as it could be used in the past. Actually, 
we have not been able to use it to any great extent. 

Mr. Nixon: Mr. Johnston tells me that we 
will go for just a few more minutes. 

Dr. Laubach 

Question: We have been talking about a pro- 
gram for the undeveloped areas. I think it would 
be appropriate if we heard from a man who has 
worked in more undeveloped areas than any other 
man and with more people. 1 believe Dr. Frank 
Laubach is here. 

Mr. Nixon: I must say that Dr. Laubach has 
a background of service in many of these countries. 
He has been a missionary of good will for the 
United States. If he would like to say a few words 
at this point, we will be glad to hear from him. 
Will you take that microphone right back there. 

Dr. Laubach: (Inaudible) ... I know that 
at least 100 million people in the United States are 
deeply in sympathy with the hungry multitudes who 
. . . are being told we hate them. And we have got 
to show them that we loathe and Irate the people 
who enslave them just as much as they do. That we 
are their friends .... I think that in addition this 
first conference ought to stimulate the people of 
the United States to a full program of trying to 
convince those people what we really are. I think 
that the people of the United States are ready for 
it . . . perhaps Sputnik made us ready for it . . . and 
I think that if we are to challenge the people of 
the United States they would rise to the need .... 

Question: I have in mind what Danny Kaye 
said about children. And in view of the emphasis 
which speakers here this morning place on the 
long-range need for mutual security, the thought 
occurred to me that it might serve a mutual purpose 
to arouse greater interest in the program among the 
youth of the country. With that thought in mind, 
may I ask that we submit to the Chair a written 
proposal for the consideration of those who will 
deal with this problem after this conference. 

Mr. Nixon: I would say that Mr. Johnston 
will probably answ'er that question in the later 
panel. 
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Tunisian Episode 

Question: (Partly inaudible) 1 am all lor 

mutual aid. it is a wonderful thing . . . but certainly 
in the name of humanity iL would seem we ought to 
have some sort of protection against misuse of our 
equipment against people ... I want to know if 
am precautions ol that kind have ever been taken. 

Mr. Nison: Would von like to answer that, 
Mr. Dillon? 

Mr. Dillon: In our agreements lor lurnishing 
militarv equipment, we do have specific understand- 
ings that the equipment will not be used except lor 
the purposes for which it is given, which are meant 
to be for the common defense. Some ol the equip- 
ment which was used in that terrible episode you 
mention was equipment furnished in our Military 
Assistance Program. Some of it was not. We are 
looking into that now with the greatest of care. 
Although we have information from the French 
Government about it, this is a very difficult prob- 
lem. There is no excuse for using that equipment 
to go and attack children ... do things such as you 
saw. However, the French Government for various 
legal reasons feels that they have a right to use this 
equipment in their own defense in Algeria. We will 
certainly make every effort that we can to be sure 
that no more of our equipment is used in any affair 
such as that recent bombing in Tunisia, which is 
to be deplored. 

Puerto Rico's Achievement 

Question: I come from Puerto Rico — a part 
of the United States. Puerto Rico 15 years ago was 
an undeveloped area. In the past 15 years we have 
changed to a last-developing area. The most im- 
portant thing is that in this area there was a well 
thought-out program, well planned to develop every 
aspect of our country. It was understood by every- 
one in Puerio Rico and had the support of every- 
one, government as well as private industry. Me 
feel that in everv undeveloped area there are unique 
problems. C ertainly we have had them in Puerto 
Rico. Mv question is, do we, before getting into 
an undeveloped area, prepare such a program and 
make certain that it is well balanced in the same 
wav that plicate businesses make sure that they 
coordinate production, sales, public relations, and 
personnel? 


Mr. Nison: I will ask Mr. Smith to comment 
on that question il he will. 

Mr. Smith: Every now and again in looking 
at some of the countries we are working in you get 
a bit discouraged because they are really very un- 
developed. But the most encouraging thing I know 
of is then to turn your eyes to Puerto Rico and see 
what was done there. I am very glad that you 
brought up the question. We have just had a con- 
ference in Puerto Rico, looking at the ways and 
means of the job that was done there in a country 
that was brought up from a low level of poverty to 
a fine tradition today economically, politically, and 
in every other sense. We are using that as an ex- 
ample. The Governor of Puerto Rico has been very 
generous in offering us the facilities to bring people 
there front all over the world so they can see it as 
a show window of what can be done. 

Mr. Nison: May 1 just add to what Mr. Smith 
has said regarding Puerto Rico that I visited there 
on my Latin American trip a couple of years ago. 

I should say Mrs. Nixon’s and mine because she is 
the real good-will ambassador of the team. We 
visited Puerto Rico and I was tremendously im- 
pressed by “Operation Bootstrap.” Not only people 
from the neighboring countries of the Latin Amer- 
ican area but people from Asia, Africa, and else- 
where go to Puerto Rico to see what has been done 
there. The leadership that has been provided by 
the people of Puerto Rico and by Governor Munoz 
Morin is something that all Americans can certainly 
point to with pride. 

Now tee have reached the point where if we 
do not finish this panel you will not get to hear the 
very provocative suggestions made by the next panel. 

Why Do We Help Neutrals and 
Contribute to Socialization? 

There is, however, one question which was 
delayed and which I will comment upon if 1 may. 
You recall that the essence of the question was, 
“Why is it that, in our foreign aid program, we, in 
effect, contribute to the socialization of basic insti- 
tutions abroad, in Europe and Africa and various 
countries that we aid.” The particular question of 
course related to the socialization — or the national- 
ization, shall we call it — of medicine, and this of 
course raises a very controversial problem and an 
important one. 
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Related to that problem is another one, which 
is the question referred to a moment ago. This one 
is a very direct question. It says: "Foreign aid has 
not made any friends lor us so l'ar in the underde- 
veloped countries. Foreigners just think we are 
soli touches. They accept our giveaways and then 
either say they are neutrals or go over to the Com- 
munists.'' 

There have been some related questions in that 
field which 1 will not comment upon, but 1 do 
think that when we get to the nub of the problem 
we inevitably reach this conclusion. As far as the 
military side of Mutual Security is concerned, it is 
relatively ease to justify and ter sell, to Congressmen, 
to Senators, or the country at large. Because you 
c an sell it not only on the basis of national security, 
building up to the strength that is necessary to 
deter war— you can also sell it on the basis of strict 
economy. It costs less to do it this way than the 
other wax . 

Mr. McElroy this morning 1 know went into 
this, giving you the figures, for the various countries, 
of maintaining one of their soldiers in their own 
country as compared with the S3, 500 a year which it 
costs to maintain one American abroad. What the 
military thing gets down to is this (and this is $3 
billion ol the S4 billion package — S3 billion when 
we add the Defense Support, which of course is 
directly related to it): As far as the Military Assist- 
ance is concerned, what we are doing is simply pro- 
viding the hinds to maintain the forces on the 
perimeter of the Communist empire, forces that 
have to be maintained, not only for the defense and 
security of the countries in which those forces are 
located, but also for our own defense. And if these 
fences weie not maintained bv the Koreans, by the 
Formosans, bv the South Viet-Xamese, by the Turks 
and out Iriends in Western Europe with our help, 
we would have to do the job alone. On the average 
it would cost us in dollars, purely apart from the 
manpower, five times as must at least to maintain 
the same level of military strength abroad that we 
currently have with the S3 billion. 

So the question there. I sav, is pretty simple. It is 
a question of whether you want to spend SI5 billion 
to defend the United States and the Free World 
through these forces abroad or to spend S.3 billion. 
Of course. I know that there are those who suggest, 
"Well, let them have it all, let us just get back to 


the United .States.” Well, then we can think in 
terms of spending ten times as much because it 
would cost that much in the event that we did not 
have the bases and the assistance that we have from 
abroad. That justification is pretty good, and f do 
not anticipate too much difficulty in getting what we 
need as far as military security or military aid to 
allies to the United States is concerned. 

But this gets me to the question at hand — aid 
to underdeveloped countries. Several of the speak- 
ers have touched on this particular problem very 
eflectively and very eloquently. I think I mentioned 
before that I visited most of the underdeveloped — 
or as I prefer to call them, newly developing — 
countries in Asia and Africa to which this aid goes. 
What we are talking about is approximately a bil- 
lion dollars, ft consists of technical aid of S 1 50 
million or so, the President’s emergency fund of 
S200 million, the Development Loan Fund of S625 
million, a total package of about $1 billion. 

Now we recognized at the outset that this 
money does not all go to allies of the United States; 
that is where the military aid comes in. So we can 
not justify this billion dollars on the ground that 
it all goes to allies. Much of it goes to what we must 
call — for the moment— neutrals in the world strug- 
gle as between the United States and the Soviet 
Union or between the Allied World and the Soviet 
world. J say the Allied World rather than the Free 
World because, make no mistake about it, the un- 
committed nations that I speak about are free na- 
tions. This is part of the answer to the question. 

I think it wotdd be well to take one country, 
one of the most controversial as a matter of fact, 
one that has been mentioned many times in this 
discussion today — India. People often say to me: 
"Mr. V’ice President, why do we provide S275 mil- 
lion to India for their five-year plan when it is go- 
ing to be used to socialize various institutions there? 
Why do we provide this money when Mr. Nehru 
from time to time criticizes the United States even 
more vehemently than those representatives of the 
Soviet Union?” We hear further arguments of those 
against aid to India; for example, “Why did we give 
aid to India when Mr. Krishna Menon of the United 
Nations seldom votes with the United States on key 
problems when the Soviet Union is on the other 
side?” And then we get down to this basic question: 
"Why do we aid a country abroad, why do we try to 
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provide economic aid when it does not bnv triends 
[’or us?" 

Xow what is ihe answer to that? The answer is 
very simple. The purpose of the economic assist- 
ance program of the United States is not to buy 
[riends. If it were, we might as well cut it out com- 
pletely because the people in Asia, Africa and the 
Near East are proud people, and as far as these 
people are concerned they would resent— and they 
ihould — any effort on our part or on the part of 
my other country to buy their friendship with eco- 
aomic assistance. That is why the loan program is 
note effective than the grant program for these 
rountries. They would prefer to have a business 
urangement rather than to be in the position of a 
pauper as against the one who is rich. 

So some may suggest- — well, if we don’t buy 
riends with these programs why do we do it at all? 
Df course the answer to that is that it is in the inter- 
est of the United States. In those underdeveloped 
ountries and newly developing countries in Asia, 
Africa, and the Near East, it is in our interest, our 
elf-interest to provide help economically, so that 
hey can be strong enough to be economically inde- 
pendent and thereby politically independent of 
oreign domination, even of the United States. That 
s what we must say and that is what we believe. 

Xow how does this make sense? Well, it makes 
ense for a very important reason. Because what is 
he whole aid program all about? What it is all 
bout has been repeated over and over again — 
re are engaged at the present time in a great 
c oriel conflict, a world conflict in which some of the 
nost effective weapons are not military, they are 
conomic. Because eve are engaged in that conflict 
t is vitally important that eve fight it on all sides. 
Vhat is our opponent in this conflict? We know 
.hat it is — international communism. What is the 
najor opponent of international communism— what 
> the mortal enemv of international communism in 
ny place in the world? It is national independence, 
f you can make a country strong enough to be in- 
ependent of foreign domination, the Communists 
ave then lost the battle they are trying to win. 

Therefore, let us take India- — if India is inde- 
pendent and is strong enough economically, then 
hey will be able to retain that independence. I say 
his is in our interest. And let us also not forget that 
: is far better for India or any one of these countries 


to be independent, to be neutral, to be uncom- 
mitted than to be on the Communist side. Now may 
1 say on the plus side as far as India is concerned, 
we should not assume that here is a country that 
is just the next thing to communism. Because what- 
ever we may think of the government of India, what- 
ever disagreement we may have with the leaders of 
India, we must remember some fundamental things. 
They have the same great tradition of common law 
that we have; they have the same belief in freedom 
of speech and freedom of press that we have. As far 
as their economy is concerned, there are parts of it 
that are nationalized. Mr. Mehta, the Indian Am- 
bassador, told me a few weeks ago, however, that the 
greater part of industrialized India is private enter- 
pri sc rather than government enterprise. 

So this brings us to the question asked by the 
gentleman a moment ago — Do we finance socialism 
abroad? And my answer is this. If the United States 
in its aid to these countries deliberately places 
conditions and strings on those programs w r e may as 
well not have them at all. As far as we are con- 
cerned we believe that our system of government, 
our dedication to private enterprise is the best kind 
of system for us. We may also think it is the best 
kind of system for other countries, but we must also 
remember that the conditions in each country vary, 
the tradition in each country varies, and the leaders 
and the people in each country must have the same 
right we have to choose the kind of economy and 
the kind of government they want. 

So summarizing this reply, might I just suggest 
this: We spend a billion dollars in economic assist- 
ance abroad. I personally think it is rock bottom as 
far as the amount is concerned. I personally believe 
that United States interests could be served by 
spending more in this field than we currently are 
spending. But there are limitations, of course — 
limitations which I recognize and which you recog- 
nize. But I can also say that as far as our self-interest 
is concerned, let us never forget that the question is 
not that we are buying friends. This is not the 
purpose of the program. The question is: By this 
program are we making countries around the world 
strong, independent members of the community of 
nations? If they are independent, if they are strong, 
this, then is the answer to communism; because 
international communism, I repeat, is completely 
incompatible with national independence. 
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Mr. Cocke: We are now at that stage in the 
program where we would like to indicate to you that 
we have a very good friend here today in the person 
of Governor Orville Freeman of Minnesota. He is 
one of the co-chairmen of the National Conference 
on International Economic and Social Development 
which will meet here tomorrow. They are tackling 
many of the same types ol questions that we are — - 
for instance, the role of non-governmental organi- 
zations in the techniques of assistance in economic 
development, and the work of the United Nations 
in the Far East, the Middle East, and Africa. They 
have asked that we cordially invite you to attend 
the meeting. Registration is now going on outside 
of the Congressional Room in the lobby. 

We sincerely hope that you have been satisfied 
in coming to this conference. We regret that there 
was an overflow. We are now at the point in the 


conference of determining what the activity today 
amounted to, and where do you want to go from 
here? We hope the questions have been as bi-parti- 
san as possible, maybe as embarrassing as you would 
like. We think the program was as well balanced 
as possible in the limited time of a one-day confer- 
ence. 

I certainly feel that we need no introduction 
of Eric Johnston, who handled a tremendous job 
at the President's request. And I am sure that Mrs. 
Harris joins with me in saying that we are delighted 
to be associated with him in this particular effort. 

We are especially pleased to have as members 
of this panel two ETnited States Congressmen who 
are in a very good position to comment on post- 
conference activities and post-conference education 
as a result of this meeting. They determined sev- 
eral years ago that it was essential to have a con- 
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stanth ( losing gap between the American people 
and American foreign police. As members ol the 
Foreign Affairs Committee they have been doing 
just that t\pe of job — holding public meetings and 
hearings throughout our country, where they have 
had an opportunity to talk to many groups such 
as we have here. 

I would like to present to you, together, because 
both of them will participate in this panel together, 
as the\ have all over this country — first, Represent- 
ative A. S. [. Carnahan of the 8th District of 
Missouri, and Representative Chester E. Merrow of 
the 1st District of New Hampshire — a Democrat 
and a Republican. 

I would certainly like to entertain questions 
from the floor, but not in the same sense of the 
panel which just preceded this one. Instead, we 
would like to ask some questions of you. In sub- 
stance, we wanted the organizational people of this 
country to assemble, and we are appreciative of your 
attendance. We believe you are as good a cross- 
section as it would be possible to assemble, especially 
since we had only three weeks’ time to make the 
arrangements and send out invitations. We would 
like to have sour opinions as to whether it was 
worthwhile and whether it should be continued — 
if it should, tinder what group — and any other 
question that has not been covered in some earlier 
discussion. I think all of you are aware that the 
President of the United States is speaking tonight. 
There will be no other speaker at the dinner meet- 
ing, so this has to be the wrap-up of the conference. 

Who would like to take the first question in 
giving us advice as to what you would like to have 
us do, considering the type of educational job 
needed — which I think all of you recognize as a 
result of past experiences. 

Question: We are aware of the various organ- 
izations within our country and what they have 
done as individual organizations on other issues 
such as this one. But individual groups or a one-day 
conference cannot solve this urgent problem. Is 
it possible that we will have to organize a national 
committee immediately to make clear these factors 
affecting our security? 

Mr. Cocke: Thank you very much. Another 
question here? 

Question: (Partly inaudible) ... I think 

that a central committee would do a great job rep- 


resenting all of these organizations . . . throughout 
the country. They require some central source 
through which they can furnish information and 
help .... 

Mr. Cocke: We are glad to get that comment. 

Question: (Partly inaudible) ... I happen 

to be a minister, a minister of the Lutheran Church. 

I was wondering whether we should take part in a 
meeting such as this without dwelling on a very im- 
portant phase of American life in its early history, 
and a phase which should not be overlooked today. 
When I think of George Washington ... I see him 
kneeling in prayer . . . And on reading Lincoln 
lore I am impressed by the fact that Lincoln stated 
that he spent many a night in prayer because he had 
no one on whom he could rely but God ... I am 
wondering whether at a meeting such as this we 
ought not to take into account that we should 
manifest our trust in God more than we do ... . 

Mr. Cocke: Thank you very much. I think 
this is a good place to ask our two distinguished 
Congressmen about the reactions of the audiences 
they talked to in their travels. I think that ties in 
with the reaction of you people in this audience. 
Which one would like to start off? They are such a 
good team, I don’t know which one should lead. 

Mr. Merrow: It certainly is a pleasure to be 
here and say a few words. My good friend Con- 
gressman Carnahan and I did not know' we were 
to say anything at this conference until about noon- 
time, but I do not suppose that gets any sympathy 
from anybody because of the fact that Congressmen 
are supposed to be able to talk anywhere. It is said 
they will talk anywhere, any time, for any length 
of time, on any subject, no matter whether they 
know anything about it or not. 

But we are delighted to be here and speak for 
a moment on this panel on post-conference educa- 
tion. May I say at the beginning that it is very 
heartwarming to see so many people here today and 
to see such enthusiasm for the Mutual Security 
Program. It is an indication that the people are 
tremendously interested and that there is great en- 
thusiasm for the continuation of this program. It 
has been our privilege, through the sponsorship of 
the American Association for the United Nations 
and cooperating agencies, to have traveled for about 
four weeks in various sections of the country, in- 
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( hiding tin 1 West, the Northwest, the Middle West, 
anti the Southwest, in support ol the Mutual Secu- 
rii\ Program, commonly termed Foreign Aid. I was 
verv glad to heat the lady say a tew moments ago 
that we ought to get away from calling it foreign 
aid bet a use actually it is American aid. 

We have hail the opportunity of speaking m 
about 52 cities in 21 states. I believe we have given 
about 10 platform addresses on the first tour and 40 
on the second, making about 80 platform speeches; 
appeared on television 25 or 30 times; and on radio 
programs 25 or 30 times; and had several press con- 
ferences. These various meetings have included 
service tiuhs. mass meetings, meetings of all types 
and alwavs we have thrown the meetings open lot- 
questions. 

I tlnnk vou might be interested in the results. 
We found that people everywhere are intensely in- 
terested in foreign policy. We also found that in the 
question periods there was a minimum of hostility 
to the so-called foreign aid program. And we found 
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(hat once the benefits of the program were under- 
stood and the program explained there was enthusi- 
astic support. We therefore believe that it is a 
question of mobilizing public opinion in lavor of 
the program, because people are interested, and 
once the benefits are explained, they are enthusi- 
astic about it. 1 am glad that it has been suggested 
that a committee be formed here today. It is our 
opinion that if this conference could be followed 
by several regional conferences throughout the 
country, it would be most beneficial. People con- 
stantly asked for information, asked for the re- 
printing of the various charts we presented, and 
were constantly saying that this information ought 
to be available and that it was the first time they 
had heard any defense of the program. We were 
sneaking in favor of full authorization of the $3.9 
billion and for appropriation of that amount to 
carry the program through the next fiscal year. 

I think it is most unfortunate that this program 
has been so hurt by various slogans such as, “the 
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Congressmen Chester E. Merrow (Republican, New Hampshire), left and A. J. S. Carnahan (Democrat, Missouri), reported 
on their joint speaking tour of 32 cities in 21 states, on behalf of the Mutual Security Program. 
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great giveaway.” It has been called a “handout” 
and ' pouring money down a rat hole.” Now once 
the benefits ol' the program are explained, as they 
have been explained here today, people are in sup- 
port of the program. And I think they agree with 
us that if it must be called “the great giveaway,” 
then our whole foreign aid or American aid pro- 
gram— if it must be called that, then it certainly is 
the most productive give-away and the most produc- 
tive handout, and the most productive rat hole in 
human history. And I am certainly pleased to see 
this enthusiasm. I hope, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
followed by regional conferences throughout the 
United States. We have concluded that once we 
can mobilize public opinion, people will insist on 
full authorization and appropriation of the funds 
to carry on this program. 

Mr. Carnahan: I am glad to associate myself 
again with my good Yankee Republican friend 
from New England and again offer any assistance 
that we can give to furthering understanding of 
this program by our people. As Mr. Merrow told 
you, we have been out on the road for about a 
month, and we have met a lot of people and found 
an intense interest in the program. We have found 
an eagerness to learn about it and know what it 
is all about, and we have not found too much 
knowledge on the part of our people of what the 
program has cost or what it has accomplished. Our 
audiences were really startled to find what the 
program has cost in comparison to other costs, and 
what some of the accomplishments have been. We 
are often told that this is the first time they had 
heard the program defended. 

I want to join my friend in urging continua- 
tion of what you are doing here today, and I think 
consideration should be given to regional confer- 
ences. I am convinced, as Mr. Merrow is, that it is 
not a case of selling the program to our people 
or convincing them of its worth — it is just merely 
mobilizing the support that exists throughout the 
country — support that has not been expressed. 

Those who have opposed the program have 
done the talking and those who know something 


Guests at the conference took an active part in the 
afternoon panel sessions. 
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about it just have not had too much to say. People 
"ere constantly asking us wherever we went, “What 
can we dor What can we do to help?” We have 
encouraged study of the program. It certainly 
wotdd be reassuring to bring knowledge of what 
the program has been and what it had accom- 
plished to our people throughout the country. I 
hope that regional conferences will be given serious 
consideration. 

Mr. Cocke: Thank you very much. 

Question: When does this bill come up in 
Congress? 

Mr. Cocke: Hearings are just beginning. It 
"’ill be some little time before a vote is taken on 
the authorization , probably no earlier than the 
last two weeks in April, and the appropriation 
hearings will start some time later. 

Question: I am Darcy Wilson, Director of 
CARE in New England. At the suggestion and 
request of the officials of CARE, I would like to 
state that the field directors throughout the United 
States are ready to cooperate with other agencies 
in organizing regional conferences like the one 
in Washington. 

Mr. Coike: We would like to hear from as 
many as possible. 

Question: Women’s organizations could do a 
lot on this issue. I hope representatives here today 
"’iH 8° back to their own groups and get strong 
mandates on Mutual Security. 

Mr. Cocke: A very good point. The 1956 
platforms of both parties are in line with today’s 
activities as well as your comments. 

Question : (Partly inaudible) I am enthusi- 
astic about our program today. I am enthusiastic 
about the programs being suggested here. How- 
ever, it seems to me that there has been too much 
dissatisfaction expressed with the workings of the 
Mutual Security Program, rhere is too much con- 
cel n, it seems to me, about how things may go 
wrong in the future even if we do have the full 
support of the American people and Congress does 
appropriate the money. W’e have in today’s Wash- 
ington Post a letter from a little girl in Viet-Nam 
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asking a question which, in my opinion, should 
not be asked if the total program were carried out 
in the proper manner ... I do not intend at this 
time to raise basic issues. I would like to suggest 
that we hold conferences similar to this, bi-partisan 
conferences dealing with our American foreign 
policy. Perhaps then our foreign aid or our Mutual 
Security Program would be in proper prospective. 

Mr. Cocke: Thank you very much for your 
comments. The consensus of this group is cer- 
tainly that there be a continuation of what was 
started here today. 

Question: Mr. Chairman, I think we should 
take advantage of having a captive audience here 
and ask them to take this issue to their home towns, 
to the grass roots, and sell it to the people. 

Mr. Cocke: I think that is an excellent sug- 
gestion. But the idea of bringing the organiza- 
tional people of the country together was not to 
change anybody’s mandates or resolutions but to 
encourage them to take a long-range approach to 
foreign affairs generally and particularly to follow 
through on discussing the foreign aid program on 
the basis of the kind of information we have re- 
ceived here today. 

Because of the lateness of the hour, may I sum- 
marize at this point by saying that it seems to be 
the consensus of this group that a national or- 
ganization be formed — a central agency to dis- 
seminate information, in liaison with the govern- 
ment but completely independent. 

Question: (A woman in the audience) Mr. 
Chairman, may I make a formal motion to that 
effect? I now make a motion that this body as- 
sembled here recommend the establishment of a 
permanent committee to carry on the work. 

Mr. Cocke: You heard the motion. Is there 
a second? The motion has been made and seconded. 

I do not wish to limit debate, but since the hour 
is vet \ late, will all those in favor so indicate by 
standing. (The audience stood in unison.) We will 
uy our best to set up the kind of organization you 
have proposed. Now we are going to have to close 
this session. Thank you very much. We hope every- 
one here will be back at the dinner tonight. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 

January 10, 1958 


Dear Eric: 

In recent weeks there have come to the White House many 
inquiries with respect to the foreign aspects of our national 
security. They indicate a natural and keen desire to re- 
ceive fuller information in these particular fields. 

In our free society the Government has a duty to keep the 
people informed on what it proposes to do and why. Without 
full public awareness it is difficult for the Nation to put for- 
ward maximum effort and obtain maximum results. During 
your service with the Government as Chairman of the Inter- 
national Development Advisory Board and through your 
travels abroad you have gained firsthand knowledge of our 
economic development and security problems. 

In the light of the numerous requests that I have received, 
it would be highly gratifying to me and a great service to 
the Nation if you would be willing to call in Washington a 
conference of business and organization leaders, bipartisan 
in character, to explore means of conveying to our citizens 
a fuller flow of information on the foreign aspects of our 
national security. 

I do hope that you will feel that you can give the time to do 
this . 


Sincerely, 






The Honorable Eric A. Johnston 
1600 Eye Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Hotel Statler 
Washington, D. C. 
February 25, 1958 


Conference on Foreign Aspects of 
United States National Security 


PROGRAM 


Conference Chairman: 
The Hon. Eric Johnston 

8:00 REGISTRATION 


Conference Co-Chairmen 
Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris 
Mr. Erie Cocke, Jr. 


9:30 

MORNING SESSION 




The National Anthem 

United States Army Band 



Conference Invocation 

Dr. Charles W. Lowry, PhD (Oxon.) 
Executive Director, Foundation for Religious 
in the Social and Civil Order 

Action 


Welcome 

The Hon. Eric Johnston 

Conference Chairman 


9:40 

The Free World 

And Mutual Security 

The Hon. John Foster Dulles 

Secretary of Slate 


10:00 

Address 

The Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson 


10:20 

Military Assistance 

The Hon. Neii. H. McElroy 

Secretary of Defense 


10:40 

Recess 



10:55 

I he Soviet Economic 

And Trade Offensive 

The Hon. Allen W. Dulles 

Director, Central Intelligence Agency 


11:15 

'The Moral Foundations of 

U S. Foreign Assistance 

Rev. Edwin T. Dahlberg 

President, National Council of Churches of 

Christ 


in the U. S. A. 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams 

President, Synagogue Council of America 


Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York 
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12:00 Luncheon Recess 

12:30 LUNCHEON SESSION 
Invocation 

Toastmaster 

Address 
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Dr. Abraham J. Feldman 

Rabbi , Temple Beth Israel, Hartford, Conn. 

The Hon. Dean G. Acheson 
Conner Secretary of State 

The Hon. Harry S. Truman 
Former President of the United States 


2:30 AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Proposed Mutual 
Security Program 

Question and Answer Panel 


4:00 Science, Technology and 
Free World Development 

1:15 Recess 

4:30 Panel on Post-Conference 
Education 


8:00 DINNER SESSION 
Invocation 

Address 

Conference Benediction 
Music 


The Hon. Richard M. Nixon 
1'ice President of the United States 

The Hon. Richard M. Nixon 
The Hon. C. Douglas Dillon 
Deputy Under Secretary of State 
The Hon. James H. Smith, Jr. 

Director, International Cooperation Administration 
The Hon. Dempster McIntosh 
Manager, Development Loan Fund 

Dr. James R. Killian, Jr. 

Special Assistant to the President 
for Science and Technology 


The Hon. Eric Johnston 
Conference Chairman 

Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr. 

Conference Co-Chairman 
Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris 
Conference Co-Chairman 

The Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan 
Member, House of Representatives 

The Hon. Chester E. Merrow 
Member, House of Representatives 


His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stretch 

Archbishop of Chicago 

The Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

President of the United States 

Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill 

The Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 

United States Marine Band 
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HONOR GUESTS AT TUNCHEON 


Hon. Harrv S. Truman, former President of the United States 
Hon. Dean G. Acukson, former Secretary of State 
Mrs. Dean G. Achkson 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, President , Synagogue Council of America 
Hon. Gari. Albert, Majority Whip of the House of Representatives 
Hon. George \ . Ali en, Director , United States Information Agency 
Hon. Leslie C. Arends, Minority Whip of the House of Representatives 
Colonel Jacob M. Arvev, Democratic National Committeeman from Illinois 
Hon. Clarence. Gannon, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 
Hon. A. S. J. Carnahan, Member, House of Representatives 

Hon. Robert J>. Chiperfif.ld, Ranking Republican, House Foreign Affairs Committee 

Mr. Erle Cocke, ]r., Co-Chairman of the Conference 

Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State 

Hon. Everett M. Dirksf.n, Minority Whip of the Senate 

Hon. Allen W. Dulles, Director, Central Intelligence Agency 

Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, President, John Hopkins University 

Dr. Abraham J. Feldman, Rabbi, Temple Beth Israel, Hartford , Connecticut 

Hon. William C. Foster, Executive Vice President, Olin Mathieson Chemical Carp. 

Hon. Orville L. Freeman, Governor of Minnesota 

Hon. Theodore F. Grei.n, Chairman, Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

Hon. Charles A. Halleck, Member, House of Representatives 

Mrs. f. Ramsay Harris, Co-Chairman of the Conference 

Hon. Carl Hayden, President pro tempore of the Senate 

Hon. Thomas G. Hennings, Jr., Secretary, Democratic Policy Committee 

Hon. Christian A. Herti-.r, Under Secretary of State 

Hon. Paul G. Hoffman, Former Administrator, Economic Cooperation Administration 
Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Majority Leader of the Senate 
Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President, Howard University 
Hon. Eric Johnston, Chairman of the Conference 

Dr. James R. Killian, Special Assistant to the President for Science & Technology 

Hon. William F. Knowland, Minority Leader of the Senate 

Dr. Charles W. Lowry, Executive Director, Foundation for Religious Action 

Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Minority Leader of the House of Representatives 

Hon. John W. McCormack, Majority Leader, House of Representatives 

Hon. Dempster McIntosh, Manager, Development Loan Lund 

Hon. Chester L. Merrow, Member, House of Representatives 

IIon. Thomas L. Morgan, Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee 

Hon. Charles S. Murphy, former Special Counsel to President Truman 

Mr. Stan Mesial, St. Louis Cardinals, St. Louis, Missouri 

Hon. Morehf.au Patterson, President, American Machinery & Foundry, New York City 

Hon. Edwin W. Pauley, Oil Corporation Executive, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Merriweather Post, Board of Directors, General Foods Corporation 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, Chairman, Republican Conference 

Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Auxiliary Bishop of New York 

Mr. Spyros P. Skouras, President of 20th Century Fox, Hollywood, California 
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Hon. [ames H. Smith, |r., Director, International Cooperation Administration 

Hon. John J. Sparkman, United States Senator 

Hon. Mansfield D. Sprague, Assistant Secretary of Defense 

Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, former Governor of Illinois 

Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Jr., Mayor of New York City 

Hon. Alexander Wiley, Ranking Republican , Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


HONOR GUESTS AT DINNER 

Hon. Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the United States 
Hon. Richard M. Nixon, Vice President of the United States 
Mrs. Richard M. Nixon 

Hon. Sherman Adams, The Assistant to the President 
Mrs. Sherman Adams 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, President, Synagogue Council of America 
Hon. Carl Albert, Majority Whip of the House of Representatives 
Hon. Leslie C. Arends, Minority Whip of the House of Representatives 

Hon. Eugene R. Black, President, International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Under Secretary of the United Nations 

Hon. Clarence Cannon, Chairman, House Appropriations Committee 

Hon. Robert B. Chiperfield, Ranking Republican, House Foreign Affairs Committee 

Mr. Erle Cocke, Jr., Co-Chairman of the Conference 

Mr. Gardner Cowles, President, Cowles Magazines, Inc. 

Hon. Thomas E. Dewey, former Governor of New York 
Hon. C. Douglas Dillon, Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Hon. Everett M. Dirksen, Minority Whip of the Senate 
Hon. John Foster Dulles, Secretary of State 
Mrs. John Foster Dulles 

Mr. Henry Ford II, President, Ford Motor Company 
Hon. Joseph (. Foss, Governor of South Dakota 

Hon. Theodore F. Green, Chairman, Foreign Relations Committee 

General Alfred M. Gruenther, President of the American Red Cross 

Hon. Charles A. Halleck, Member, House of Representatives 

Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris, Co-Chairman of the Conference 

Hon. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., Secretaiy, Democratic Policy Committee 

Hon. Lyndon B. Johnson, Majority Leader of the Senate 

Hon. Eric Johnston, Chairman of the Conference 

Mr. Danny Kaye, Goodwill Ambassador for UNICEF 

Hon. William F. Knowland, Minority Leader of the Senate 

Hon. Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Minority Leader of the House of Representatives 

Mr. George Meany, President, ALL-CIO 

Hon. Perle Mesta, former Ambassador to Luxembourg 

Hon. Thomas E. Morgan, Chairman, House Foreign Affairs Committee 

Hon. Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of Representatives 

Hon. Anna Rosenberg, former Assistant Secretary of Defense 

General David Sarnoff, Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of Amenta 

Rr. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, Presiding Bishop of the Episcopal Church 

Mr. Spyrqs P. Skouras, President of 20th Century Fox, Hollywood, California 
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Hon. James H. Smith, Jr., Director, International Cooperation Administration 

Mr. Joseph P. Spang, Jr., Chairman of the Board, Gillette Company 

Dr Frank S'I'anton, President, Columbia Broadcasting System 

Hon. Adlai E. Stevenson, former Governor of Illinois 

His Eminence Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago 

Hon. John Taber, Ranking Republican, House Appropriations Committee 

Hon. John Vorys, Member, House of Representatives 

Hon. Robert F. Wagner, Jr., Mayor of New York City 

Hon. Earl Warren, Chief Justice of the United States 

Mrs. Earl Warren 

Hon. Samuel C. Waugh, President and Chairman, Export-Import Bank 

Hon. Alexander Wii.ey, Ranking Republican , Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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DIRECTORY OF PARTICIPANTS 

A 

Mr. Char les Aaron, President, National Jewish Welfare Board, N. Y. C. 

Mrs. June Abendshein, President, AMVETS Auxiliary, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dean G. Acheson, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Arthur S. Adams, President, American Council on Education, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Joe H. Adams, Miami, Florida 

Mr. John Quincy Adams, The Manhattan Refrigerating Co., New York, N. Y. 

The Assistant to the President and Mrs. Sherman Adams, Washington, D. C. 

Rabbi Theodore L. Adams, Pres., Synagogue Council of America, New York, N. 1 . 

Mr. Omer C. Aderhold, President, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Miss Bertha S. Adkins, Republican National Committee, Wash., D. C. 

Mr. E. W. Aiton, Director, Four H Clubs, USDA, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. William Akin, Dallas, Texas 

Mr. Meade Alcorn, Republican National Committee , Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Stewart Alexander. President, Women’s Nat’l Republican Club, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Mr. G. Carlin Allen, AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George V. Allen, Director, United States Information Agency, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert S. Allen, Bell Syndicate, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Stanley Allen, Exec. Secy., American Council of World Veterans Fed., N. 1 . C. 

Mr. William M. Ai.i.en, President. Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle, Washington. 

Dr. Thomas Alphin, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. Stewart Alsop, New York Herald Tribune Syndicate, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. William Alstadt, President, American Dental Association, Chicago, III. 

Mr. Leon Ames, President, Screen Actors Guild, Hollywood, California 
Mrs. Arthur Forrest Anderson, National Social Welfare Assembly, N. E. C. 

Mrs. Edward E. Anderson, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. Eugenie Anderson, Red Wing, Minn. 

Mr. Samuel W. Anderson, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Joseph Andreoli, l ire President, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Stanley Andrews, Michigan State University , East Lansing, Michigan 
Miss Elizabeth Arden, New York, N. y. 

Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, Editor, Foreign Affairs, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Edwin Arnold, Deputy Director for Tech. Services, ICA, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. H. Park Arnold, President, Kiwanis International, Chicago, Illinois 
Col. Jacob M. Arvey, Chicago, Illinois. 

Dr. Max Ascoli, The Reporter, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Robert E. Asher, Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 

Col. Maynard R. Ashworth, Sr. Columbus, Georgia 

Mr. John Askbrook, Chairman, National Young Republicans Fed., Washington, D. C. 
Miss Ethel Askerooth, Special Projects Staff, The White House 
Mr. Warren H. Atherton, Atherton & Dozier, Stockton, California 
Miss Vera Atkins, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Rollin S. Atwood, Reg. Dir.. Latin America, ICA, Washington, D. C. 

Mjss H. Elsie Austin, Exec. Dir., National Council of Negro Women, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. W. B. Aycock, Chancellor, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

B 

Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Women's National Republican Club, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John S. Badeau, Near East Foundation, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. David D. Baker, United Church Women, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Edcar R. Baker, Managing Director, Time-Life International, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Harry S. Baker, President, National Cotton Council, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. John C. Baker, President, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

Mary Alice Bai.dinger, Exec. Dir., National Civil Liberties Clearing House, Dash., D. C. 
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Mr. Robert Baldwin, Vice-Chairman, Committee on Foreign Trade Education, FI . 
Mr. William H. Baldwin, Public Relations Counsel, N. Y. C. 

Miss Alice Ball, United States Book Exchange, Washington, 1). C. 

Mr. Edmund F. Ball, President, Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, Indiana. 

Mr. Erwin Bai.i.udkr, Vice President, Pan American World Airways, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Charles A. Bane, Chicago Council on Foreign Relations, Chicago, Illinois 
Mr. George M. Barakat, Exec. Dir., American Middle East Relief. N. Y. C. 

Mr. William F. Barlow, President, Vision Incorporated , N. Y. C. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Barnes, Potomac , Maryland 

Mr. Robert G. Barnes, Spec. Asst. Mutual Security, Dept, of State, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Frank H. Bartholomew, President, United Press, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Henry B. Bass, Enid, Oklahoma 

Mr. Roy Battles, Assistant to Master National Grange. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Everett Bauman, Creole Petroleum Corp., N. Y. C. 

Mrs. John S. Bauman, National Council of Women of U. S. A., N. Y. C. 

Mr. James P. Baxter, 3rd, President, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 

Mr. Leonard B. Beach, Dean, Graduate School, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. W. R. Beach, Secretary, Gen. Conf. of Seventh Day Adventists, Talioma Park, Md. 
Mr. Ghari.es E. Beard, President, Braniff International Airways, Dallas, Texas 
Mr. George H. Becker, Jr., Spec. Asst, to Secy., Dept, of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Ralph Becker, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Olive Ann Beech, President, Beech Aircraft Carp.. Wichita, Kansas 
Mrs. Frederick Beggs, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. W. Behnken, Pres., Missouri Synod of the Lutheran Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Allison Bell, American Association of University Women, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Daniel W. Bell, American Security and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elliott V. Bell, Chairman, Exec. Comm. McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., N. Y. C. 

Mr. John O. Bell, Reg. Dir., Near East, ICA., Washington, D. C. 

Miss Lucille Bei.l, American Association for U.N., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Rachel Bell, Committee for National Foreign Trade Policy, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. C. A. Bender, Women’s Division, Methodist Church. N. F. C. 

Mr. Andrew H. Berding, Asst. Secy, of State, W ashington, D. C. 

Rear Admiral John J. Bergen, Navy League of the U. S., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Elmer Berger, Exec. Dir., American Council for Judaism, N. Y. C. 

Miss Becky Bf.rgesen, For America, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Vernon E. Bergstrom, Dir., Lutheran Refugee Sendee, New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Herbert Berman, New York, N. Y. 

Mrs. L. H. Bernhf.im, Chairman, Women’s Div., National Jewish Welfare Board, N. Y. C. 
Mr. Sf.rvaas Beurt, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Andrew J. Biemiller, Director, AFL-CIO Legis. Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. R. M. Binnky, Vice President, For. I)iv., 1st National Bank of Boston, Boston , Mass. 

Dr. Norma Bird, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Kenneth Birkhead, American Veterans Committee , Washington, D. C. 

Mr. William G. Birthright, AFL-CIO , Indianapolis, Indiana 

Mr. Eugene W. Biscailuz, Sheriff, Los Azigeles County, Los Angeles, California 

Mrs. Maurice Bisgyer, B’nai B’rith Women's Supreme Council, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Maurice Bisgyer, Exec. Vice President. B’nai B’rith, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Donald F. Bishop, League of Women Voters, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Desmond W. Bittinger, Moderator, Brethren Sendee Commission , El sin, Illinois 
Hon. Eugf.nf. R. Black, Pres., Ini’ l Bank for Reconstruction 6- Develop., Wash.,D. C. 
Prof. John D. Black, Economics of Agr., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Gilbert E. Blackford, Dir., Pub. Rel., Church World Sei~vice, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Justin Blackwf.lder, Exec. Secy., Atlantic Union Committee, Washington, 1). C. 

Mr. William McC. Blair, Chicago, III. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. Blake, Washington , D. C. 

Mrs. Werner J. Blanchard, League of Women Voters, Dayton, Ohio 
Mr. Richard Blanding, World Affairs Council of II. /., Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Sarah G. Blanding, President, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Mr. W. IT Blanding, Exec. Secy., Toastmasters International, Santa Ana, California 
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Mrs. Pai l Blanshard, Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jacob Blf.chf.isf.n, Rosiclare Lead and Fluorspar Mining Co., Rosiclare, Illinois 
Mr. William Block, Publisher, Pittsburgh Post Gazette, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Miss Margaret Blocker, Route I, Hendersonville , North Carolina 
Dr. Robert Blum. San Francisco, California 

Rabbi Aaron H. Bi.umenthal, Pres., Rabbinical Assembly of Arner., A T ew York, N. Y. 

Mr. Samuel F. Bogley, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mr. Jesse B. Bogle, Exec. Secy., American Assn, of Junior Colleges , Washington, D. C. 

.Mrs. Richard Bolling, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Kenyon C. Bolton, Cleveland Council on World Affairs, Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Sanford H. Bolz, American Jewish Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Howard R. Boozer, Acting Dir., Washington International Center, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Joseph L. Borda, Special Exec. Assistant, N.A.M., Washington, D. C. 

Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., Gen. Secy., Methodist Church Bd. of World Peace, N. Y. C. 

Mr. Richard S. Boutelle, President, Fairchild Eng. ir Airplane Corp., Hagerstown, Md. 

Mr. Robert G. Bowdi.fr, Salem-Brosius, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. John G. Bowen, Assistant Exec. Secy., National Council of Catholic Men, Wash., D. C. 
Mr. James P. Bradley, Ware, Mass. 

Mr. Russell L. Bradley, Exec. Dir. National Conf. of Christians ir Jews, Washington, D. C 
Mr. Joseph E. Brady, AEL-CIO, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Helen D. Bragdon, Gen. Dir. American Assoc, of University Women, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frederick C. Bramlagk, Junction City , Kansas 

Hon. Vance Brand, Member, Board of Dir. of the Export-Import Bank, Washington, D. C. 
Col. Lyon W. Brandon, Jackson, Mississippi 

Dr. Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt U niversity, Nashville, Tenn. 

Mr. A. Marvin Braverman, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Homf.r L. Brinkley, Exec. V. Pres., National Council of Farmer Co-op., Wash., D. C. 
Mr. Albert T. Brod, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. George Brolischi, Internat'l Center, University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mrs. Wright W. Brooks, United Church Women. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Benjamin H. Brown, Council on World Affairs. Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Cecil Brown, Pres., Overseas Press Club, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Francis J. Brown, American Council on Education , Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George T. Brown, Assistant to the President, AFL-CIO , Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Louis M. Brown, President, Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Mrs. Rollin' Brown, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. Rudd Brown, LaCanada, California 
Mr. S. Perry Brown, Beaumont, Texas 

Mr. Sevf.llon Brown, III, Editor, Providence Journal, Providence, R. 1. 

Hon. Wilbur M. Brucker, Secy, of the Army, Washington, D. C. 

Hon. C. Farris Bryant, Ocala, Florida 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Buchanan, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Pearl S. Buck, Perkasie, Pa. 

Mr. Roy J. Bullock, Arlington, Va. 

Hon. Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations, N. L. C. 

Mr. Farl Bunting, Dir., O’Sullivan Rubber Corp.. Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Bernard Burford, Secretaiy, Optimist International, St. Louis, Mo. 

Aim. Arleigh Burkf, Chief of Naval Operations, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wm. J. Burke, Lake Katrine. Ulster County, New York 

Mr. Frederick Burkhardt, President, American Council of Learned Societies, N. Y. C. 

Mrs. Ruth Burleson, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Arthur F. Burns, George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Allan J. Burry, International Affairs, National Council Churches of Christ, N. Y. C. 
Mr. Harmon Burns, Jr., Catholic Assn, for International Peace, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Frederick S. Bushmeyer, Nat’l Council of Churches of Christ of U. S. A., Wash., D. C. 
Mr. Robert H. Bush, Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Herbert Buschman, The LeTourneau Co., Longview, Texas 
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C 

Mr. Julius N. Cahen, Bethesda, Maryland 

Mrs. Moise S. Cahn, President, National Council of Jewish Women, N. Y. C. 

Dr. Gordon M. Cairns, Dean of Agriculture , Maryland University, College Park, Md. 

Mr. Harry B. Caldwell, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr. John T. Caldwell, President, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 

Dr. C. Willard Camalier, Assistant Secy., American Dental Association, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Jameson G. Campaigne, Indianapolis Star , Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Program and Participants 


Rep. Frank M. Coffin 

Maine 

Ri p. Harold R. Collier 
Illinois 

Rep. Harold D. Coolly 

North Carolina 

Senator John Sherman Cooper 
Kentucky 

Rep. Robert J. Corbett 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. 

New York 

Rep. Albert W. Cretella 

Connecticut 

Rep. Laurence Curtis 

Massachusetts 

Rep. Thomas B. Curtis 

Missouri 

Rf.p. William A. Dawson 

Utah 

Rep. Vincent J. Dellay 
New Jersey 
Rep. John H. Dent 
Pennsylvania 

Rep. Steven B. Derounian 

New York 

Rep. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. 

Michigan 

Senator Everett M. Dirksen 

Illinois 

Rep. Henry Aldous Dixon 

Utah 

Rep. Edwin B. Doolf.y 

New York 

Ri:p. Francis E. Dorn 

A T eu: York 

Senator Paul H. Douglas 
Illinois 

Rep. Clyde Doyle 

California 

Rep. Joe L. Evens 

Tennessee 

Rep. Leonard Farbstf.in 

New York 

Res. Comm. Antonio Fernos-Isern 
Puerto Rico 
Rep. L. H. Fountain 
North Carolina 

Rep, Peitf.r Frelinghuysen, Jr. 

Neiu Jersey 

Rep. Samuel N. Friedel 

Maryland 

Rf.p. James G. Fulton 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. J. Vaughan Gary 

Virginia 

Rep. Kathryn F. Granaiian 

Pennsylvania 


Rep. Kenneth J. Gray 

Illinois 

Rep. Edith Green 

O regon 

Senator Theodore Francis Green 

Rhode Island 

Rep. William J. Green, Jr. 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. Robert P. Griffin 

Michigan 

Ri p. Ralph W. Gwinn 

New York 

Rep. Charles A. H allege 

Indiana 

Rep. Burr P. Harrison 

Virginia 

Senator Carl Hayden 

A vi zona 

Rep. F. Edward Hebert 

Louisiana 

Rep. Robert W. Hemphill 
South Carolina 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Missouri 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenloopkr 

Iowa 

Rep. Patrick J. Hillings 

California 

Senator John D. Hoblitzell 

West Virginia 

Rep. Elmer J. Holland 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. Hal Holmes 

Washington 

Rep. W. R. Hull, Jr. 

Missouri 

Rep. Frank Ikard 

T exas 

Senator Henry M. Jackson 

Washington 

Rep. W. Pat Jennings 

Virginia 

Rep. Lester R. Johnson 

Wisconsin 

Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 

T exas 

Rep. Walter H. Judd 

Minnesota 

Senator Estes Kefauver 

Tennessee 

Rf.p. Eugene J. Keogh 

New York 

Rep. Clarence E. Kilburn 

New York 

Rep. A. Paul Kitchin 
North Carolina 
Rep. John C. Kluczynski 
Illinois 
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Senator William F. Knowland 

California 

Rep. Victor A. Knox 
Michigan 

Rep. Coya Knutson 

Minnesota 

Senator Thomas H. Kuchel 

California 

Rep. Melvin R. Laird 

Wisconsin 

Rf.p. Thomas J. Lane 

Massachusetts 

Rep. Karl M. LeComptf, 

Iowa 

Rep. Roland V. Libonati 

Illinois 

Rep. George S. Long 

Louisiana 

Senator Russell B. Long 

Louisiana 

Rep. John W. McCormack 

Massachusetts 

Rep. George McGovern 

South Dakota 

Rf.p. Robert J. McIntosh 

Michigan 

Rep. Torbert H. Macdonald 

Massachusetts 

Rep. Ray J. Madden 

Indiana 

Rep. George H. Mahon 
T exas 

Rep. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

Massachusetts 

Senator Thomas E. Martin 
lou’a 

Rep. Noah M. Mason 

Illinois 

Rep. Edwin H. May, Jr. 
Connecticut 
Rep. George Meader 
M ich igan 

Rep. Chester E. Merrow 
Nezv Hampshire 
Rep. Robert H. Michel 
Illinois 

Rep. A. L. Miller 

Nebraska 

Rep. George P. Miller 

California 

Rep. William E. Miller 
New York 

Rep. William E. Minshall 
Ohio 

Rep. Erwin Mitchell 

Georgia 

Rep. Joseph M. Montoya 

New Mexico 


Rep. Arch A. Moore, Jr. 

West Virginia 

Rep. Albert P. Morano 

Connecticut 

Rep. Thomas E. Morgan 
Pennsylvania 

Senator Thurston B. Morton 

Kentucky 

Rep. Abraham J. Multer 
New York 

Senator Karl E. Mundt 
South Dakota 
Rep. F. Jay Nimtz 
Indiana 

Rf.p. W. F. Norrell 
A rkansas 

Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney 

Wyoming 

Rep. Thomas P. O’Neill, Jr. 

Massachusetts 

Rep. Thomas M. Pelly 

Washington 

Rf.p. Gracie Pfost 

Idaho 

Rep. Philip J. Philbin 

Massach usetts 

Rep. John L. Pilcher 

Georgia 

Rep. W. R. Poage 
Texas 

Rep. Charles O. Porter 

Oregon 

Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr. 

New York 

Rep. Melvin Price 

Illinois 

Rep. Winston L. Prouty 
Vermont 

Rep. Louis C. Rabaut 

Michigan 

Rep. Sam Rayburn 

T exas 

Senator Chapman Revercomb 

West Virginia 

Rf.p. R. Walter Riehlman 

New York 

Rep. John M. Robsion, Jr. 

Kentucky 

Rep. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 

New Jersey 

Rep. Byron G. Rogers 

Colorado 

Rep. Edith Nourse Rogers 

Massachusetts 

Rep. Paul G. Rogers 

Florida 

Rep. Walter Rocers 

T exas 
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Rep. James Roosevelt 
California 

Senator Leverett Saltonstall 

Massachusetts 

Rep. D. S. Saund 

California 

Rep. John P. Saylor 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. Paul F. Schenck 

Ohio 

Rep. Fred Schwengel 
Iowa 

Rep. Hugh Scott 

Pennsylvania 

Rep. Errett P. Scrivner 

Kansas 

Rep. Armistead I. Seldf.n, Jr. 
Alabama 

Rep. Timothy P. Sheehan 
Illinois 

Rep. John F. Shelley 
California 

Rf.p. Alfred D. Siem inski 
New Jersey 

Rf.p. Robert L. F. Sikes 
Florida 

Senator H. Alexander Smith 
New Jersey 

Senator John J. Sparkman 
Alabama 

Rep. Harley O. Staggers 
West Virginia 
Rf.p. John Taber 
New York 

Rfp. Charles M. Teague 
California 


Rep. Olin E. Teague 
Texas 

Rep. Donald E. Tevves 
Wisconsin 

Rep. Clark W. Thompson 
Texas 

Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. 
New Jersey 
Rep. Keith Thomson 
Wyoming 

Senator Edward J. Thye 

Minnesota 

Rep. Al Ullman 

Oregon 

Rep. John M. Vorys 
Ohio 

Rep. Charles W. Vursell 
Illinois 

Senator Arthur Watkins 
Utah 

Rep. Phil Weaver 
Nebraska 

Senator Alexander Wiley 

Wisconsin 

Rep. Earl Wilson 

Indiana 

Rep. Charles Wolverton 
New Jersey 

Rep. James C. Wright, Jr. 
Texas 

Rep. J. Arthur Younger 
California 

Rep. Herbert Zelenko 
New York 


CONFERENCE STAFF 

White House Staff 

Mr. William C. Schmeisser, Jr., Executive Assistant 
Mrs. Margaret G. Twyman, Consultant 
Miss Ethel A. Askerooth 
Mrs. Fay A. Steiner 
Miss Mary Evans 

Non-Governmental Staff 

Mr. George Barnes 
Mrs. Harriett S. Crowley 
Mr. Thomas Hanlon 
Mr. Irwin Lechliter 
Miss Judy Louchheim 

Non-Governmental Staff on 

Mr. Gove Hambidge 


Mr. Benjamin Milk 
Mr. Andrew Rice 
Miss Alice Smith 
Mr. Thomas Wilson 

Conference Report 

Miss Maria Josephy 
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Conference Hostesses 

Mrs. Fred G. Aahndalil 
Mrs. Ross Adair 
Mrs. Joseph Adams 
Mrs. Leslie Arends 
Mrs. Dorothy W. Atkinson 
Mrs. Parke M. Banta 
Mrs. Hale Boggs 
Mrs. Richard Bolling 
Mrs. Edward Bernstein 
Mrs. Omar Burleson 
Mrs. William Carpenter 
Mrs. Joseph Casey 
Mrs. Clifford Davis 
Mrs. R. Dudman 
Mrs. Todd Duncan 
Miss Nancy Fisher 
Mrs. Gerald Ford 
Mrs. Jean Friendley 
Mrs. Marion Galland 
Mrs. Whitney Gillilland 
Miss Anne Carter Greene 
Mrs. Mary Cook Hackman 
Miss Adelaide Harris 
Mrs Nancv Harrison 
Miss Barbara Haviland 
Mrs. Edwin I. Hilson 
Mrs. Pat Holt 
Mrs. Walter Judd 
Mrs. Robert Kerr 


Mrs. Malcolm A. MacIntyre 

Mrs. Nan Tucker McEvoy 

Mrs. Perkins McGuire 

Mrs. Wilfred J. McNeil 

Miss Atherton Macondray 

Mrs. Leonard Marks 

Mrs. Lee Metcalf 

Mrs. Dorothy Moore 

Mrs. Fred Morrison 

Mrs. True D. Morse 

Mrs. Frederick H. Mueller 

Mrs. George Oakes 

Miss Deborah Owen 

Mrs. Dudley Owen 

Mrs. Joseph Pechman 

Mrs. Darius Phillips 

Miss Bernice Pierce 

Mrs. W. R. Poage 

Mrs. J. Lee Rankin 

Mrs. Steven Raushenbush 

Mrs. Laurence Robbins 

Mrs. Frank Rogers 

Mrs. Richard Ross 

Mrs. Stuart Rothman 

Mrs. William Rountree 

Mrs. Frank Smith 

Mrs. Natalie Spingarn 

Mrs. Kenneth Tuggle 

Mrs. Lois Van Valkenburgh 


Auxiliary Staff on February 25, 1958 


Volunteers from 


the Stag and Students of the School of Advanced International Studies , 
Johns Hopkins University 


M rs. H. S. Richmond, Staff 
Miss Priscilla Mason, Staff 
Miss Vivian Lyle, Staff 
Mr. Howard Bliss 
Mr. Richard Butler 
Miss Carol Flamm 
Miss Francine Goldberg 
Miss Mary Huntington 
Miss Sarah Jane Kaufman 
Mrs. Elizabeth Knauff 


Miss Ellen Kristensen 
Miss Bhinda Malla 
Mr. George Rangazas 
Miss Vera Schnitzer 
Mr. Donald Shepard 
Mr. Lawrence Singer 
Miss Marion Taylor 
Mr. Charles Thomsen 
Mr. James Trinnaman 
Mr. Manfred Wenner 
Mr. Jared Wood 
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